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CHAPTER  I. 


What  a  splendid  day  it  was  !  how  blight,  how 
genial,  how  full  of  all  sweet  murmuring  sounds, 
whose  music  wandering  through  the  balmy  air, 
seemed  to  revel  in  their  mission  of  soothing 
and  enchanting  human  hearts,  and  of  adding 
yet  another  spell  of  attraction  to  the  green  and 
lovely  earth. 

I  rose  early,  almost  as  soon  as  the  morning 
dawned,  for  the  thought  that  it  was  Ella's  w^ed- 
ding  day,  made  rest,  when  once  I  was  awake, 
impossible.  But  believing  the  sisters  to  be 
still  asleep,  I  remained  quietly  in  my  own 
room,  trying  to  reason  myself  into  a  mood  be- 
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coming  the  occasion,  till  the  striking  of  eight 
o'clock  warned  me  that  I  had  no  more  time  to 
waste  in  unprofitable  meditation. 

I  found  Gertrude  and  Ella  together,  the 
latter  only  half  dressed,  and  both  of  them  cry- 
ing as  sisters  will  cry,  when  they  are  to  be  for 
the  tirst  time  separated. 

Before  I  was  able  to  speak  a  word  of  com- 
fort to  them,  Mrs.  Cameron,  looking  like  a  se- 
cond Niobe,  came  in,  and  of  course  made  matters 
a  very  great  deal  worse  than  they  were  before. 
It  ended,  in  short,  in  our  all  weeping  in  cho- 
rus, and  forgetting  that  the  bride  had  to  be 
dressed,  and  the  breakfast  to  be  prepared,  and 
our  own  solitary  guest  to  be  received  and  en- 
tertained. 

This  guest  was  Mr.  Melville,  who  had  con- 
sented for  once  to  leave  his  Lucy  for  a  few 
hours,  that  he  might  act  the  part  of  father  to 
the  fatherless  bride — the  sister  of  his  own 
sweet  child's  dearest,  kindest,  and  most  be- 
loved friend. 

We  all  knew  enough  of  the  solitary  widower 
to  appreciate  the  effort  he  had  consented  to 
make  in  our  favour,  and  yet,  to  our  disgrace 
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be  it  said,  we  all  (except  Gertrude)  forgot 
that  somebody  ought  to  be  down  stairs  to 
receive  and  welcome  him  when  he  should 
arrive. 

Dear  Gertrude  !  she  never  forgot  any  of  the 
kindly  courtesies  of  life,  however  burdened 
with  personal  emotions  her  own  heart  might 
be  ;  so  even  on  the  i)rosent  occasion,  while  wl' 
were  all  engrossed  with  the  weeping  bride,  all 
more  or  less  wrapped  up  in  our  own  selfish 
sorrows  and  regrets,  she  reminded  us  that 
there  was  a  duty  to  be  performed,  and  requested 
me  (as  her  mother  seemed  so  completely  over- 
come) to  undertake  it. 

I  had  been  so  foolishly  anxious  to  assist  at 
Ella's  toilette,  that  1  was  ([uite  disappointed 
(when  first  this  proposition  was  made,)  at  the 
idea  of  being  banished  to  the  breakfast-room. 
But  having  a  very  particular  curiosity  to  know 
something  more  of  Mr.  Melville,  (whom  I  had 
only  once  seen,)  1  became  reconciled,  on  second 
thoughts,  to  the  task  assigned  me,  and  hurried 
down  as  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  garden  bell 
echoing  through  the  house. 

I  had  but  just    time   to   re-arrange  some 
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flower  vases  on  the  table,  and  to  seat  myself, 
in  solitary  state,  near  the  window,  when  Mr. 
Melville  was  announced. 

Having  bestowed  little  notice  upon  him 
during  the  few  minutes  I  was  in  his  society 
before,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  observe  Kim 
more  attentively  now.  He  was  tall,  rather 
thin,  dark  complexion,  excessively  sedate-look- 
ing, and,  upon  the  whole,  anything  but  a 
striking  individual — anything  but  a  person 
likely,  I  thought,  to  attract  or  engage  a  young 
lady's  heart. 

"  But  he  shall  talk  before  I  form  a  decided 
opinion  about  him,"  was  the  quiet  observation 
I  made  to  myself  as  I  begged  Mr.  Melville  to 
be  seated,  and  began  a  conversation  in  truly 
orthodox  style,  with  some  pointed  remark 
about  the  weather.  ^^ 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  he  made  no  answer  to 
this — taking  it  for  granted,  I  suppose,  that  I 
did  not  expect  one — but  said,  as  much  more 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  that  he  hoped  I 
had  not  left  my  young  friend  on  his  account — 
that  he  could  contrive  very  well  to  amuse  him- 
self till  it  was  time  to  go  to  church,  and  that 
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he  should  exceedingly  regret  being  treated  as 
a  stranger  in  any  way. 

Of  course  I  replied  to  this  as  politeness  dic- 
tated, and  then  I  asked  about  his  daughter, 
and,  by  degrees,  we  fell  into  an  easy  strain  of 
conversation,  during  which,  I  discovered  that 
my  companion  had  a  mind  very  far  above  the 
ordinary  standard,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  natu- 
ral reserve  of  manner,  which  every  now  and 
then  seemed  to  check  the  expression  of  his 
real  sentiments,  he  appeared  endowed  with 
warm  and  earnest  feelings,  and  a  heart  alive  to 
all  the  sympathies  of  humanity. 

I  was,  in  fact,  getting  on  very  fast  in  my 
estimation  of  Mr.  Melville,  when  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Ella,  in  her  bridal  dress,  inter- 
rupted an  agreeable  tete-a-tete,  and  effectually 
diverted  our  attention  from  the  grave  subjects 
we  had  been  discussing. 

After  greeting  Mr.  Melville  rather  shyly, 
the  beautiful  young  bride  came  and  threw  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  and,  seeming  to  forget 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  expressed  in  the 
warmest  and  most  loving  manner  her  gratitude 
for  all  the  kindness  I  had  shewn  her.     I  was 
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very  nearly  making  a  goose  of  myself  again,  as 
I  felt  her  hot  tears  on  my  cheek,  but  I  kissed 
thetn  away,  pressed  her  fondly  in  my  arms, 
and  compelled  her  to  sit  down  beside  me  on 
the  sofa. 

Tt  struck  me  as  rather  singular,  that  Mr. 
Melville  should  not,  now  that  our  little  scene 
was  over,  say  something  kind  or  at  least  com- 
plimentary to  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
to  act  as  father.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  anything  in  human  shape 
i'airer  or  more  lovely  than  Ella  Cameron  in 
her  bridal  attire,  and,  still  holding  her  hand 
in  mine, ,  I  turned  round  suddenly  to  see 
if  I  might  judge  by  his  countenance  whe- 
ther he  were  indeed  as  insensible  as  he  ap- 
peared. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  countenance.  I 
have  it  vividly  before  me  now — the  pale,  pale 
cheeks,  the  white,  compressed  lips,  the  swim- 
ming eyes,  the  almost  agonized  contraction  of 
the  brow,  and  the  hands  locked  rigidly,  as  if 
in  vain  depreciation  of  the  heart's  utter  weak- 
ness. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment.     Seeing  himself 
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observed,  he  rose  hastily,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  by  the  time  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Ger- 
trude came  in,  his  stern  outward  calmness  had 
all  returned,  and  he  was  able,  not  only  to  say 
many  friendly  things  to  the  blushing  bride, 
but  to  converse  cheerfully  with  the  mother 
and  myself,  and  to  deliver  some  affectionate 
message  to  Gertrude,  from  his  poor,  sick 
Lucy. 

Our  breakfast  w\is  now  hurried  over,  and 
ten  minutes'  drive  brought  us  to  the  village 
church,  where  Sidney  with  his  aunt  and  uncle 
were  waiting  to  receive  us.  Mr.  Maxwell 
read  the  service  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
the  bride  conducted  herself  nmch  better  thai> 
I  had  expected,  Sidney  being  by  far  the  most 
nervous  and  agitated  of  the  two ;  the  mother 
and  aunt  cried  while  the  ceremony  was  bemg 
performed,  and  Gertrude  and  myself  cried  when 
it  was  over.  But  all  this  was  quite  m  the  na- 
tural order  of  things,  and  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  There  were  only  tw^o  circum- 
stances that  struck  me,  as  in  the  least  extra- 
ordinary, during  the  whole  proceeding — one 
being  the  sudden  apparition  (as  we  were  leaving 
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the  church)  of  a  young  lady,  closely  veiled, 
seated  alone  in  a  pew  near  the  altar ;  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Melville's  almost  rude  inattention  to 
Gertrude,  when  it  happened  that  she  was  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  some  trifling  courtesy 
that  the  greatest  savage,  or  the  most  confirmed 
woman-hater,  could  scarcely  have  avoided  of- 
fering. 

We  had  decided  that  it  would  be  an  unne- 
cessary expense  to  have  a  mere  formal  break- 
fast at  the  Priory ;  so  the  young  couple,  who 
were  to  spend  a  week  at  Edgecliff,  left  us  at 
the  church  door,  and  we  all  (except  Mr.  Mel- 
ville) went  on  with  the  Maxwells  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  day  at  the  Rectory. 

"  Your  friend's  father  is  certainly  an  odd 
man,  my  love,"  I  observed  to  Gertrude,  as  soon 
as  everything  that  could  possibly  be  said  about 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  been  said  at 
least  a  hundred  times  over,  and  other  subjects 
began  to  have  their  share  of  attention — "  Do 
you  know,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  like 
him,  after  all." 

"After  all  what,  dear  Mrs.  Feversham?'* 
asked  Gertrude,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  Has  any- 
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body  been  praising  him  very  extravagantly  in 
your  hearing?" 

"  No,  my  love,  certainly  not,"  I  replied, 
"  but,  but — "  and  I  related  my  impressions  of 
the  morning. 

"  Ah,"  said  Gertrude,  in  reference  to  the 
powerful  emotion  he  had  betrayed  in  looking 
at  Ella,  "  he  was  contrasting  her,  in  her  bloom- 
ing youth  and  happy  prospects,  with  his  poor, 
withering  Lucy.  It  will  go  hard  with  Mr. 
Melville,  I  fear,  whenever  the  blow  falls,  that 
will  separate  her  from  him  for  ever." 

"  He  must  be  a  man  of  very  intense  feel- 
ings," I  said,  for  the  purpose  of  ehciting  Ger- 
trude's opinion. 

''  Perhaps  so,"  was  her  cautious  reply,  "  but 
at  present  I  should  imagine  he  felt  no  interest 
in  any  earthly  thing  besides  his  daughter." 

"  When  she  dies  he  ^vill  marry  again,"  I 
continued,  observing  Gertrude  attentively  as  I 
spoke. 

•  I  doubt  it,"  she  answered  quickly,  "  he 
would  shrink  from  risking  all  his  happiness  a 
second  time,  by  investing  it  in  a  human  affec- 
tion.    It  is  much  more  probable,  that  he  Avill 

B  3 
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become  a  confirmed  misanthrope,  and  never 
pass  beyond  his  own  threshold." 

"  Does  Lucy  think  this  of  her  father  ?  " 

"  She  fears  it,  I  imagine,  but  we  seldom  now 
speak  on  the  subject/' 

After  we  had  both  remained  silent  for  a  few^ 
minutes,  I  said  abruptly — 

''  IVfy  dear,  how  is  it  that  you  and  Mr.  Mel- 
ville do  not  appear  better  friends  ?  He  was 
really  almost  rude  in  his  attention  to  you  this 
morning." 

''  Was  he  ?"  replied  Gertrude  unconcernedly. 
"I  am  sure  I  did  not  remark  it ;  but  then  I 
am  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  Mr.  Melville 
as  different  to  all  other  people." 

We  spoke  no  more  of  Lucy's  father  at  that 
time  ;  but  I  pondered  deeply  on  Gertrude's 
last  observation,  because  I  had  always  held  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  far  safer  for  a  woman  to  re- 
gard a  man  as  charming,  fascinating,  and  ami- 
able in  the  superlative  degree,  than  to  look  upon 
him  as  "  different  to  all  other  people." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

As  we  sat  together  a  few  mornings  after  the 
wedding,  vainly  trying  to  cheer  Mrs.  Cameron 
— whose  spirits  had  been  sinking  daily  lower 
and  lower  since  Ella's  departure — we  were  all 
considerably  fluried  and  astonished  by  the  un- 
expected announcement  of  Lady  Willoughby 
and  her  eldest  daughter. 

Scarcely  staying  to  return  Mrs.  Cameron's 
somewhat  agitated  greeting,  the  former  walked 
up  quickly  to  Gertrude,  and  taking  her  hand 
with  an  excessively  gracious  smile,  though  I 
fancied  I  detected  a  kind  of  haughty  impatience 
in  it  too,  she  said  abruptly — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cameron,  I  am  come  as  a 
very  humble  supphant  on  the  part  of  my  wilful 
son.  He  tells  me  you  have  rejected  his  pro- 
posals, and  that  he  can  never  know  happiness 
without  you,  and  that  he  fears  he  has  failed  to 
place  matters  before  you  in  their  proper  light. 
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and  a  great  deal  more  that  he  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  repeating  to  you  himself  when  I 
carry  you  with  me  (as  I  hope  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  doing)  to  Heathfield  Park  to  dinner. 
A  few  more  words  (half  turning  as  she  said 
this  to  Mrs.  Cameron)  will  I  trust  bring  about 
a  right  understanding  between  us  all.  On  a 
former  occasion  I  expressed  myself  anxious  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  attachment  I  imagined  my 
son  was  forming — his  father  had  certainly  other 
views  for  him,  but  we  are  none  of  us  ignorant 
of  the  old  proverb  '  Lhomme  propose  mais 
Dieu  dispose ;  so  finding  that  opposition  has 
had  a  contrary  effect  to  the  one  intended,  Sir 
Joshua  and  myself  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  letting  the  young  man  please  himself. 
Miss  Cameron  is,  we  are  quite  aware,  a  most 
amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  more  highly  of  her 
from  the  fact  of  her  having  rejected  my  son, 
while  she  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  wilhngness  of  his  parents  to  receive  her  as  a 
daughter." 

I  do  not  know  in  what  light  the  reader  may 
be  disposed  to  regard  this  magnanimous  and 
condescending  speech,  but  I  know  that  /  was 
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by  no  means  enchanted  with  it,  and  that  I  could 
liave  clapped  my  hands  in  triumph  when  Ger- 
trude, with  the  most  quiet  gravity  possible, 
replied — 

"  Your  ladyship  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Willoughby  failed  to  convince  me  of 
your  approbation  of  his  proposals.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  I  should  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  listened  to  him  ivithout  this 
approbation,  but  my  refusal,  I  assure  you,  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  doubt  of  your 
readiness  to  receive  me  as  your  son's  wife." 

Now  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Gertrude 
could  not  have  given  this  very  necessary  expla- 
nation in  a  more  gracious  and  amiable  manner, 
nor  would  I  (in  spite  of  the  foolish  satisfaction 
I  felt  at  the  moment)  justify  the  spirit  in  which 
she  spoke.  But  you  must  remember  that 
pride  was  her  besetting  sin,  and,  that  however 
gentle  its  influences  might  occasionally  be, 
there  must  constantly  arise  opportunities  where- 
in the  evil  promptings  of  this  master-passion 
would  lead  to  its  too  great  and  unscrupulous 
indulgence. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  half  pantomimic 
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scene  that  followed  Gertrude's  very  candid 
avowal.  Lady  Willoughby  seemed  far  too 
burdened  with  wrathful  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion to  be  able  immediately  to  find  a  voice,  and 
her  curling  lip  and  anger-whitened  cheek 
formed  an  odd  contrast  to  Mrs.  Cameron's 
flushed  and  grieved  and  strongly  agitated  coun- 
tenance. 

While  Geraldine,  seated  between  the  two, 
continued  directing  the  most  earnest  and  im- 
ploring glances  towards  Gertrude,  and  silently 
brushing  away  the  tears  that  from  time  to  time 
came  stealing  from  her  restless  eyes. 

At  length  Lady  Willoughby's  vocal  powers 
were  restored  to  her,  and  rising  majestically, 
she  said — with  the  most  freezing  politeness — 

"  I  regret  sincerely  that  I  should  have 
troubled  Miss  Cameron  with  my  present  fruit- 
less visit.  My  son,  it  appears,  has  lacked  in 
this  instance  his  usual  penetration  ;  but  I  will 
take  care  that  he  makes  no  further  blunders  in 
the  matter.  Geraldine,  we  shall  be  waited  for 
at  home." 

With  a  haughty  bow  to  the  whole  party 
collectively,  her  ladyship  passed  out  of   the 
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room,  but  her  daughter  lingering  a  few  seconds, 
ran  up  to  Gertrude,  kissed  her  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  and  said,  with  the  tears  rain- 
ing now  down  her  cheeks — 

"  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry — not  only  for 
Charles's  sake — but  for  your  sister's.  Mamma 
will  never  forgive  nor  forget  this  morning's 
work.  You  should  have  tried  to  like  Charles 
— he  could  have  done  so  much  for " 

"  Geraldine,  where  are  you?"  called  the 
mother,  in  a  tone  there  was  no  mistaking  ;  and 
poor  Geraldine,  hastily  shaking  hands  with 
each  of  us,  ran  to  obey  the  summons,  and  left 
us  to  guess  the  name  that  belonged  te  her  un- 
finished sentence. 

Unfortunately  Mrs.  Cameron  guessed  it  only 
too  readily,  and  the  departure  of  our  visitors 
was  followed  by  a  scene  of  violent  and  hyste- 
rical weeping,  between  the  j)auses  of  which 
Getrude's  "  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
obstinacy,"  as  well  as  her  "  misplaced  and  pre- 
sumptuous independence  of  manner,"  was  com- 
mented upon  with  a  bitterness  that  had  never 
till  now  been  so  openly  displayed. 

I  bore  it  all  in  silence  as  long  as   I  could, 
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because  I  knew  that  my  poor  friend  was  sick 
in  body  as  well  as  in  mind ;  but  when  I  fancied 
that  Gertrude  had  been  tried  to  the  very  ut- 
most, and  that  her  resolution  was  beginning  to 
waver,  I  seized  the  cudgels,  and  used  them 
boldly  in  her  defence. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,''  gasped  Mrs. 
Cameron,  when  I  had  plainly  set  before  her 
the  principles  on  which  Gertrude  acted — "  you 
are  all  right,  and  I  am  wrong.  It  must  be 
wrong,  quite  wicked,  I  suppose,  to  desire  to 
see  my  children  provided  for  before  I  die.  I 
am  sure  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  I  had 
no  feeling,  that  I  was  like  a  stock  or  a  stone 
— but  it  does  not  very  much  signify.  I  shall 
soon  be  in  my  grave,  and  I  dare  say  you  will 
all  get  on  far  better  by  yourselves." 

Without,  I  verily  believe,  a  single  really  bad 
principle  in  her  nature,  Mrs.  Cameron  could 
render  herself  one  of  the  most  tormenting  and 
irritating  persons  in  the  world.  In  her  case, 
physical  weakness  always  acted  in  quite  a  re- 
markable manner  on  her  naturally  gentle  mind, 
and  the  spleen,  which  mth  others  of  a  more 
passionate  temperament  would  have  exhaled 
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itself  in  sudden  bursts  of  rage,  found  vent  with 
her  in  a  continual  dropping  of  fretful  and  bitter 
words. 

But  the  result  of  her  present  excitement 
seemed  to  justify  in  some  measure  the  gloomy 
prediction  with  which  she  had  wound  up  her 
reply  to  my  representations,  for  that  very  day 
she  w^as  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness ;  and  a  serious 
and  unlooked-for  expense  came  to  swell  the 
list  of  our  growing  embarrassments. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  EDa  and 
Sidney  returned,  and  estabhshed  themselves, 
with  their  three  pupils,  in  the  fairy  home  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them. 

***** 

I  sat  one  day  in  my  own  room  alone,  look- 
ing over  some  accounts  that  had  been  too  long 
neglected,  and  sighing  over  the  uncomfortable 
conviction  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and 
economy,  we  were  at  present  living  beyond  our 
scanty  means,  when  a  low  tap  at  the  door 
warned  me  to  get  the  bills  out  of  sight  as  quickly 
as  possible,  that  no  additional  care  might  be 
added  to  the  burden  under  which  my  poor 
Gertrude  was  already  groaning. 
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"  Mrs.  Feversham,"  she  said, coming  in  softly 
when  I  had  replied  to  her  summons,  "  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  disturbing  you,  but  as  Ella  has 
just  arrived,  and  will  sit  for  half  an  hour 
with  mamma,  I  thought  I  would  take  the  op- 
portunity of  having  a  little  quiet  talk  with  you, 
concerning  our  unfortunate  affairs.'' 

''  My  dear  child,  you  look  too  ill  to-day  to 
worry  yourself  with  these  matters,"  I  answered, 
as  I  observed  with  pain  and  grief  the  ravages 
that  constant  anxiety  had  already  made  in  Ger- 
trude's outward  aspect.  "  Come  and  sit  with 
me,  by  all  means,  but  let  us  have  nothing  to 
do  with  dull  business  for  once." 

"  Nay,  there  would  be  little  wisdom  in 
shrinking  from  speaking  of  that  which  is  ever 
in  our  thoughts.  Mrs.  Feversham,  it  is  killing 
me  to  reflect  that  I  am  earning  no  money,  not 
a  single  penny — that  we  are  all  living  upon 
you." 

"  Gertrude,  love,  this  is  unkind  of  you,  in- 
deed it  is — I  hoped  you  had  quite  got  over  that 
feeling  of  false  delicacy  which  is  pained  by  ac- 
cepting some  trifling  assistance  from  a  sincere 
and  devoted  friend.     Believe  me,  my  child,  it 
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is  real  pleasure  to  share  my  little  all  with  you 
and  yours.  Would  that  it  were  more,  for  your 
sakes." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Feversham,  I  kuow  all  that,"  said 
Gertrude  quickly,  and  taking  my  hand  in  her 
grave  and  earnest  way — "  but  this  does  not 
alter  facts,  and  T  repeat  to  you  that  the  thought 
of  my  own  present  helplessness  and  dependence 
is  killing  me." 

"  Dependence,  my  love,"  I  replied,  "  must 
always,  to  a  noble  spirit,  be  more  or  less  pain- 
ful, but  our  Heavenly  Father  often  employs  this 
rod  to  bend  a  proud  heart  to  His  will." 

"  God  knows,  /should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  pride,"  said   Gertrude,  sadly,   "  and  yet 

"  And  yet,  my  dear,  you  are  proud,  and  we 
are  all  proud  ;  and  if  we  had  the  disposing  of 
our  own  destinies,  this  fatal  pride  would  soon 
lead  us  into  utter  ruin." 

"  True,  true,  Mrs.  Feversham,  but  we  have 
something  more  than  theories  to  deal  with  now. 
This  illness  of  poor  mamma's  will  run  away 
with  more  money  than  we  can  well  spare — and 
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I  feel  that  I  must  work,  I  must  labour,  for  her 
and  myself — or  die." 

Oh,  ye  daughters  of  luxury  and  wealth, 
dwelling  at  ease  in  the  land — can  you  feel  any 
sympathy  with  this  poor  girFs  despair  ?  Ye 
who  have  never  known  a  want  that  has  been 
unsupplied,  never  had  to  move  a  finger  for  your 
daily  bread,  never  even  imagined  one  of  the 
bitter,  bitter  feelings  of  dependence — can  you 
sympathize  with  a  woe  like  this  ?  Or  would  it  be 
easier  and  more  natural  for  you  to  weep  over  a 
lover's  quarrel,  and  to  dim  your  bright  eyes 
over  the  record  of  an  unrequited,  sentimental 
attachment  ? 

"  My  dear,  dear  girl,"  I  said,  "  you  mustl)e 
patient,  and  remember  how  mercifully  you  have 
been  protected  and  cared  for  hitherto.  The 
same  God  who  raised  you  up  a  friend  in  Mr. 
Lawson,  can  raise  you  up  another  whenever 
He  sees  fit  to  do  so.  Only  trust  in  Him,  Ger- 
trude— rest  upon  His  gracious  promises,  and 
all  will  yet  be  well." 

She  sighed  heavily,  and  seemed  unable  to 
receive  encouragement.     Then  I  took  up  the 
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word  of  God,  and  read  to  ber,  with  all  the 
deep  earnestness  I  felt,  the  following — 

"  I  say  unto  you  take  no  thought  for  your 
life  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ; 
nor  yet  for  your  body  what  ye  shall  put  on. 
Is  not  the  hfe  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment  ? 

"  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  thev  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor  gather  into  barns, 
yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they?" 

"  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ? 
Consider  the  hlies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ; 
they ^  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin : 

"  And  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  hke  one  of 
these. 

"  Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 
you,  oh  ye  of  little  faith  ? 


"  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ; 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
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of  itself.     Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof." 

I  closed  the  book  without  a  single  comment, 
and  immediately  after,  Gertrude  got  up,  kissed 
me  tenderly,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  A  LETTER  for  Miss  Gertrude,"  exclaimed 
Henri,  (now  our  only  servant)  interrupting 
the  quiet  tete-a-tete  that  Gertrude  and  I  were 
holding  a  few  mornings  after  this,  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"  It  must  be  some  mistake  of  the  post- 
man's," she  said  carelessly.  "  I  have  not  a 
single  correspondent  except  Mrs.  Temple ;  and 
the  foreign  letters  do  not  arrive  at  this  hour." 

Nevertheless,  the  inscription  on  the  envelope 
was  very  clearly  "  Miss  Cameron,  The  Priory, 
Lissonburn ;"  and  mistake  or  no  mistake,  I 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Gertrude  would 
be  justified  in  opening  the  letter. 

This  counsel  being  promptly  adopted,  I  very 
considerately  busied  myself  in  breaking  an 
egg-shell  into  innumerable  atoms,  that  my  ob- 
servation might  not  embarrass  the  reader  of 
the  mysterious  epistle,  in  case  it  turned  out,  as 
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I  shrewdly  suspected,  to  be  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage from  the  accomplished  Arthur  Lorimer. 

At  the  end  of  about  ten  minutes,  and  just 
when  I  had  arrived  at  the  logical  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  for  my  egg-shell  to  re- 
solve itself  into  minuter  fragments,  Gertrude 
looked  up,  and  said,  with  very  little  appearance 
of  excitement — 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  read  my  letter  to 
you?" 

"  Very  much,  my  dear,  if  you  feel  disposed 
yourself  to  do  so,"  I  replied. 

And  without  further  loss  of  time  she  read 
the  following : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cameron, — 

"  My  daughter  Lucy  has  requested  me  to 
address  you  on  a  subject  in  which  she  is  greatly 
interested.  By  the  death  of  a  distant  relative, 
Lucy  has  just  come  into  possession  of  a  small 
fortune,  and  it  is  her  earnest  desire  to  prevail 
on  you  to  relinquish  your  other  duties  and  take 
up  your  abode  with  us.  I  have  long  been 
anxious  to  secure  for  my  poor  suffering  girl  a 
companion  who  would  be  agreeable  and  con- 
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genial  to  her,  but  hitherto  I  have  lacked  the 
means  of  offering  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  the  discharge  of  duties  that  may  occasion- 
ally prove  irksome  to  the  spirits,  and  uninter- 
esting to  the  heart  and  mind. 

"  A  maiden  cousin  of  my  own,  advanced  in 
years,  will  henceforth  become  a  member  of  our 
household,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  your  ac- 
ceding to  Lucy's  request,  you  would  not  be  en- 
tirely restricted  to  the  companionship  of  a  sick 
girl  and  an  unsociable  widower. 

"  Trusting  soon  to  be  favoured  with  a  reply, 
and  with  many  affectionate  messages  of  regard 
from  Lucy, 

"  I  am, 
"  My  dear  Miss  Cameron, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Raymond  Melville." 

I  will  spare  you  the  numerous  ejaculations 
of  astonishment  that  escaped  my  lips  the  mo- 
ment Gertrude  had  concluded  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Melville's  letter,  and  confine  myself  to 
that  part  of  our  subsequent  conversation  which 

VOL.  II.  c 
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had  a  direct  reference  to  my  young  friend's 
future  proceedings. 

"  But  now  tell  me,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  to 
what  side  your  inclinations  would  lean  were 
there  no  question  of  pecuniary  necessity  in  the 
matter.  Could  you,  in  short,  anticipate  with 
pleasure  the  prospect  of  becoming  an  inmate 
of  Mr.  Melville's  house  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could  be  happy  as  Lucy  Mel- 
ville's companion,"  replied  Gertrude;  "and  I 
suppose,"  she  continued,  with  a  slight  smile, 
"  that  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

"  Why,  not  precisely,"  I  resumed,  "  because 
you  are  likely  to  see  nearly  as  much  of  the 
father  as  you  will  of  the  daughter ;  and  if  he 
really  is  an  unsociable,  gloomy  person,  with  a 
natural  distaste  for  women's  society,  I  cannot 
think  that  your  position  would  be  an  enviable 
one." 

"I  should  have  no  fear  of  annoyance  from 
Mr.  Melville,"  said  Gertrude,  with  a  decision 
of  tone  that  somewhat  astonished  me.  "  For 
Lucy's  sake,  if  not  for  my  own,  he  would  avoid 
showing  any  dislike  towards  me." 

"  Dislike  !"  I  exclaimed,  indignantly ;  "  how 
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is  it  possible  that  he  could  cherish  such  a  feel- 
ing towards  you,  Gertrude  ?  The  man  must 
be  a  brute  if  he  does." 

"  Really,"  she  replied,  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  "  I  do  not  beheve  that  Mr.  Melville 
has  ever  taken  the  trouble,  or  ever  tvill  take 
the  trouble,  to  ask  himself  whether  he  likes  or 
dislikes  me.  Lucy  is  his  sole  thought,  his 
sole  affection ;  beyond  her,  I  imagine  all  women 
are  equally  indifferent  to  him." 

"  Then  you  are  wilhng  that  this  proposition 
should  be  seriously  discussed  with  Mrs.  Came- 
Tont 

"Undoubtedly.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  closing 
with  it." 

As  Gertrude  w^as  by  no  means  given  to  act 
upon  impulse,  I  was  rather  surprised  that  she 
should  have  come  to  such  a  very  prompt  deci- 
cision  concerning  this  offer  of  her  friend's 
father ;  but  knowing  her  strong  desire  to  be 
earning  money  in  some  way  for  her  mother 
and  herself,  and  how  long  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  doing  so  had  been  preying  upon  her 
mind,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  raise  a 

c  2 
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dissenting  voice,  even  had  I  seen  greater  cause 
to  dislike  the  path  opened  for  her  than  I  did. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  however,  was  much  less 
reasonable.  She  considered  it  quite  ridiculous 
for  Gertrude  to  go  and  bury  herself  aUve  with 
a  disagreeable  old  man,  and  a  poor,  ailing, 
fretful  girl,  who  would  probably  make  a  slave 
of  her,  and  treat  her  in  all  respects  as  a  de- 
pendent. How  could  she  ever  hope  to  marry 
under  such  circumstances?  and  what,  there- 
fore, did  she  propose  doing  when  these  people 
gave  her  up,  or  Lucy  died,  or  Mr.  Melville 
took  a  second  wife  ? 

"  Mamma,"  replied  Gertrude,  "it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  Providence  has  opened  to  me 
this  way  of  working  for  you  and  for  myself, 
and  consequently  I  feel  assured  that  in  enter- 
ing upon  it  I  shall  be  sustained  and  cared  for, 
as  those  always  are  who  are  found  in  the  plain 
path  of  duty.  I  assure  you  I  have  no  fears 
whatever." 

''  Well,  you  know  best  what  will  suit  you,  of 
course,"  rejoined  the  mother,  languidly ;  "  but, 
really,  there  seems  such  an  utter  absence  of 
poetry  and  of  softness  about   Mr.   Melville's 
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character,  that  I  confess  the  idea  of  living  with 
him  would  be  to  me  the  most  appalling  thing 
in  the  world." 

As  this  observation  did  not  appear  to  call 
for  any  particular  reply — the  want  of  poetry 
and  softness  in  Mr.  Melville's  character  being 
entirely  a  matter  of  private  opinion — we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  more  general  in- 
terests, amongst  which,  Gertrude's  removal  to 
another  home  was  spoken  of  as  an  understood 
thing. 

That  same  evening  a  letter  was  dispatched 
to  the  widower,  and  the  next  morning  he  did 
us  the  honour  of  calUng  at  the  Priory  for  the 
purpose  of  thanking  Miss  Cameron  for  her 
prompt  compliance  with  Lucy's  request,  and 
to  settle  that  part  of  the  arrangement  which 

related  to  the  remuneration  Gertrude  was  to 

» 

receive  for  her  services. 

I  liked  Mr.  Melville  somewhat  better  on 
this  occasion  than  on  the  former  one  in  which 
he  had  visited  us.  There  was  a  frank  straight- 
forwardness about  his  manner  of  speaking, 
that  disposed  me  to  think  well  of  him.  He 
seemed,  too,  really  grateful  to  Gertrude   for 
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consenting  to  live  with  his  Lucy ;  and  though 
there  was  assuredly  no  warmth  in  his  way  of 
addressing  her,  there  were  no  signs  of  that 
chilhng  coldness  which  had  so  surprised  and 
annoyed  me  on  the  day  of  Ella's  wedding. 

Only  once,  Avhile  he  remained  with  us,  I 
fancied  I  detected  a  gleam  of  kindly  enthu- 
siasm breaking  through  the  thick  clouds  of 
moody  reserve  which  seemed  to  have  settle^ 
obstinately  over  his  nature. 

He  was  alluding  to  the  maiden  cousin  of 
w^hom  he  had  spoken  in  his  letter  to  Miss 
Cameron. 

"  She  has  been  with  us  little  more  than  a 
week,*'  he  said,  "  but  it  is  difficult  to  fancy 
that  we  have  not  known  and  loved  aunt  Rachel, 
as  she  is  called,  all  our  lives.  If  you  can  fancy 
an  angel  of  charity  and  mercy  growing  old, 
and  lingering  on  our  sinful  earth,  only  to  cheer 
and  comfort  the  weary  and  broken-hearted, 
then  Rachel  Norman  is  that  angel.  But  I  will 
not  sully  her  perfect  character  by  my  feeble 
praise.  Miss  Cameron  will  soon,  I  trust,  see 
and  judge,  and  admire  for  herself." 

At  that  moment  I  thought  Mr.  Melville  qne 
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of  the  most  interesting  and  charming  persons 
I  had  ever  met;  but  tlie  next  instant  the 
cheering  glow  had  departed  from  his  counte- 
nance, and  he  was  drawing  on  his  gloves  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who,  having  made  a  vow  against 
the  exhibition  of  any  kindly  emotion,  is  indig- 
nant and  disgusted  with  himself  for  his  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  this  obligation. 

"  Your  friend,''  I  remarked  to  Gertrude, 
when  he  was  gone,  "  knows  how  to  appreciate 
excellence  in  a  woman,  it  appears.  Aunt 
Rachel  should  think  herself  highly  honoured." 

"  Indeed  that  was  no  common  praise,"  said 
Gertrude,  thoughtfully ;  "  I  am  quite  curious 
to  be  introduced  to  aunt  Rachel." 

It  was  settled  that  Gertrude  should  com- 
mence her  new  duties  the  following  week,  and 
that  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Cameron  was  well  enough 
to  be  removed,  she  and  I  should  take  up  our 
abode  at  the  Rectory.  This  arrangement  had 
been  first  suggested  by  the  Maxwells,  and  as 
the  Priory  would  have  been  a  most  inappro- 
priate residence  in  the  present  diminished  state 
of  our  party,  we  all  agreed  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  change,  and  the  invalid,  especially. 
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seemed  to  gain  new  life  from  the  very  thoughts 
of  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  half  like  the  idea 
of  being  separated  from  Gertrude ;  and  the 
week  of  busy  preparation  for  her  departure 
was  anything  but  a  joyous  one  to  me.  Ella 
came  sometimes  to  work  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  us,  and  her  wild  spirits, — wilder  at  this 
time,  I  think,  than  ever, — kept  up  an  outward 
gaiety,  and  made  us  all  at  times  forget  the 
change  that  was  before  us. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  now  growing  rapidly 
better,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  get  out,  Ella 
announced  her  intention  of  giving  a  tea-party, 
which  caused  a  world  of  excitement  amongst 
our  very  quiet  circle,  and  which  was  finally 
arranged  to  take  place  the  evening  immedi- 
ately preceding  Gertrude's  entrance  into  Mr. 
Melville's  family. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Be  sure  you  come  very  early,"  had  been 
Ella's  last  words  to  us  as  we  separated  the 
night  before  her  tea  party.  So  about  four 
o'clock  of  a  lovely  September  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  in  her  garden  chair  drawn  by  Henri, 
and  Gertrude  and  myself  walking  by  her  side, 
set  forth  on  our  expedition  to  Laurel  Cottage. 
Owing  to  Mrs.  Cameron's  illness,  we  had 
none  of  us  yet  seen  the  young  couple  in  their 
new  home,  and  I  think  we  were  all  three 
nearly  equally  curious  to  do  so.  I  confess 
there  appeared  to  me  something  almost 
ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  Ella  presiding  over  an 
estabHshment  of  any  sort.  I  was  constantly 
wondering  how  she  would  order  her  dinners, 
or  manage  her  servants  (at  present  they  had 
only  one,  but  Henri  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  cottage),  or  do  any  of  the  other  hun- 

c  3 
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dred  things  that  poor  men's  wives  are  daily 
necessitated  to  do. 

I  did  not  doubt  that  on  the  present  occasion 
everything  would  be  found  in  apple-pie  order, 
and  young  Mrs,  Maxwell  herself  seated  in  her 
charming  little  room  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
matronly  dignity  to  receive  and  welcome  her 
guests.  But  I  had  rather  a  different  picture 
in  my  mind  of  their  every-day  proceedings,  and 
I  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  three  little  boys 
already  at  the  cottage,  towards  whom  it  was 
expected  that  Ella  should  act  the  part  of  a 
mother. 

"  Well,  really  now,  what  a  very  sweet  place 
it  is  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron,  as  after  being 
rather  unpleasantly  jolted  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  rough  narrow  lane  leading  to  her  son-in- 
law's  house,  she  was  drawn  safely  up  in  front 
of  the  low  wooden  palings  that  separated  the 
garden  from  the  road.  "  And  how  neat  and 
nice  they  have  got  these  flower  beds,"  she 
continued, — as  we  assisted  her  out  of  her 
chair,  looking  in  vain  for  Ella's  appearance — 
"  You  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Feversham,  the  young 
folks  have  not  been  so  idle  after  all." 
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*'  The  garden  is  certainly  in  perfect  order," 
I  replied,  "  and  does  somebody,  at  any  rate, 
much  credit/' 

At  this  moment  Sidney  appeared,  with  book 
in  hand,  coming  to  meet  us  from  his  own  little 
room,  which  opened  by  a  glass  door  on  to  the 
lawn  we  had  been  admiring.  He  seemed  very 
dad  to  see  us,  kissed  his  mother  and  sister-in- 
law  affectionately,  and  offering  his  arm  to  the 
former,  was  leading  her  into  the  house. 

"  But  where  is  my  Ella  ?"  she  said  quickly, 
and  as  if  disappointed  that  her  darling  had 
not  been  on  the  spot  to  receive  her — "  Not 
out,  Sidney,  is  she  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  he  replied  cheerfully.  "  I  will 
send  her  to  you  directly — I  believe  she  is  pick- 
ing mulberries  with  the  boys  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  and  I  very  much  fear  the  young  lady 
is  not  yet  dressed  to  receive  her  company.  We 
have  been  detained  by  a  visitor  this  after- 
noon." 

Leaving  Sidney  to  conduct  the  invalid  into 
the  parlour,  and  give  her  any  further  explana- 
tions he  pleased,  Gertrude  and  myself  went 
round,  by  a  side  path,  into  the  back  garden, 
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and  with  some  difficulty — owing  to  the  bats, 
balls,  kites,  and  other  nondescript  toys  which 
were  lying  in  our  road — made  our  way  to  the 
mulberry  tree. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  sight  that  then 
and  there  greeted  our  eyes,  though  the  noise 
that  assailed  our  ears  before  we  reached  the 
group,  might,  and  I  think  did,  prepare  us  for 
something  rather  out  of  the  common. 

The  mulberry  tree,  as  I  mentioned  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  was  surrounded  by  a  plot  of 
grass,  and  encircled  by  a  wooden  seat  of  Sidney's 
own  fabrication.  On  this  seat  the  three  little 
boys  were  standing — catching  in  their  hands, 
or  on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  as  the  case 
might  be,  the  mulberries  that  Ella  (with  a  long 
garden  rake)  was  knocking  down  for  them. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  children  were  black, 
for  then  they  might  have  passed  for  negroes, 
and  been  looked  at  without  the  excitement  of 
surprise  or  risibility.  As  it  was,  the  effect  of 
the  great  purple  patches  over  their  hands,  faces, 
and  white  collars,  together  with  Ella's  stained 
dress^  flushed  cheeks,  and  dishevelled  hair, 
(caused  by  the  wild  leaps  she  was  making  to 
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bring  down  the  finest  mulberries)  struck  both 
Gertrude  and  myself  as  irresistible,  and  not- 
withstanding the  strong  feeling  I  had  of  the 
utter  unbecomingness  of  the  whole  scene,  I 
could  not  forbear  standing  still  with  my  com- 
panion, and  joining  her  in  a  hearty  laugh, 
which  mingled  somewhat  ridiculously  with  the 
delighted  shouts  of  the  purple-faced  young 
gentlemen  whom  Ella  was  so  generously  feast- 
ing. 

The  latter  had  not  heard  us  approaching, 
but  the  laugh  reaching  her  ears,  she  turned 
round  quickly,  threw  down  her  rake,  and  em- 
braced us  both  very  cordially,  though  I  saw 
by  her  heightened  colour  that  our  advent  at 
that  moment  had  been  wholly  unexpected. 

''  Why,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?"  she  said,  when 
the  kissing  was  over,  and  looking  down  with 
some  confusion  at  her  stained  and  disordered 
dress — "  I  really  thought  I  should  have  had  time 
to  make  myself  decent  before  any  of  you  came. 
I  hope  the  Maxwells  are  not  here  yet — and 
where  is  mamma  ?  Here,  you  young  rogues, 
rush  into  the  kitchen,  all  of  you,  and  get  Jane 
to  scrub  your  hands  and  faces  and  then  go  up 
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stairs  and  put  clean  collars  on.  Now  (turning 
to  us,  as  the  boys  obediently  scampered  oiF) 
shall  we  return  to  the  house  ?" 

"  It  is  nearly  five,  dear  Ella,"  said  Gertrude, 
as  the  culprit  walked  rather  demurely  between 
us — "  do  you  not  usually  get  dressed  before 
this  hour  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  do,"  replied  Ella,  "  only 
to-day  we  had  a  visitor,  and  to  be  sure  he  did 
stay  an  unreasonable  time  ;  and  then  I  had 
promised  the  boys  a  feast  of  mulberries  this 
afternoon,  and  Jane  was  busy  getting  the  tea 
— and  so  here  I  am,  as  you  perceive,  in  a 
charming  state  of  dishabille,  and  only  fit  to  be 
put  up  in  the  garden  as  a  scarecrow." 

I  had  just  thought  how  particularly  beautiful 
Ella  was  looking,  but  of  course  I  kept  this 
opinion  to  myself,  and  merely  asked  her  who 
had  been  their  visitor. 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  you  may  know,"  she  "Said 
carelessly,  "  though  Sidney  fancied  it  would 
be  better  to  say  nothing  about  it.  The  fact 
is,  my  husband"  (how  fond  young  wives  are 
of  those  two  magical  words)  "was  in  the 
village  soon  after  dinner,  and  who  should  Ke 
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meet  but  Charles  Willoughby.  Of  course 
they  spoke,  and  one  thing  led  to  another,  till 
at  last  Mr.  Willoughby  fairly  asked  Sidney  to 
bring  him  here  to  see  me  and  the  cottage,  and 
so  he  came  ;  and  having,  as  he  said,  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do,  he  was  glad  to  stay  and 
have  a  chat  with  us — only  Sidney  being  busy 
with  the  boys  I  was  left  to  entertain  him  the 
most  of  the  time,  and,  as  I  said  before,  his 
visit  was  certainly  rather  an  unreasonable  one. 
I  told  him  I  had  lots  to  do,  but  he  only 
laughed,  and  said  that  as  he  had  notldng  to  do 
he  would  come  and  help  me  with  my  work 
another  day,  to  make  up  for  the  time  he  had 
occasioned  me  to  lose." 

During  the  remainder  of  our  walk  to  the 
house  I  was  quite  tormented  by  the  continual 
ringing  in  my  ears  of  those  famous  hues  in 
Dr.  Watts'  hymn— 

"  For  Satan  finds  some  miscUef  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do!' 

We  found  Mr.  and  Mrs  Maxwell  in  the 
drawing  room  with  Mrs.  Cameron,  who  after 
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embracing  Ella  with  much  enthusiasm  and  ask- 
ing a  hundred  questions  about  her  health  and 
spirits  (which  struck  me  as  being  rather  super- 
fluous), allowed  her  to  go  up  stairs  with  Ger- 
trude and  myself,  to  mak^  a  sUght  improve- 
ment in  her  disordered  attire. 

"  You  still  Hke  your  house,  I  suppose,  dear 
Ella,"  said  Gertrude,  as  she  fastened  the  pretty 
muslin  dress  her  sister  had  chosen  from  her 
wardrobe. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  latter,  trying  to  pull 
her  golden  ringlets  more  over  the  flushed 
cheeks,  "  it  is  all  very  nice  and  comfortable ; 
but  Jane  grumbles  at  having  too  much  to  do. 
Those  boys  give  lots  of  trouble." 

"How  ?  in  what  way  ?"  we  asked. 

"  Oh,  they  will  get  into  mischief  when  Sid- 
ney has  done  with  them.  You  see  they  don't 
care  for  me  one  bit,  and  when  I  am  left  in 
charge  of  the  little  demons,  the  house  is  just 
turned  topsy  turvy." 

"  But  this  is  bad,  Ella,"  I  said,  anxiously. 
*'  You  should  really  try  to  make  yom*  husband's 
pupils  respect  you." 
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Apparently  there  was  something  very  absurd 
in  this  observation,  (although  I  could  not  see 
it  myself),  for  the  young  wife  laughed  so  im- 
moderately that  I  thought  she  would  never 
get  on  with  her  dressing ;  and  when,  by  dint 
of  extraordinary  exertions,  she  regained  some 
degree  of  composure,  her  explanation  neither 
satisfied  nor  enhghtened  me. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Feversham,  pray  don't  think 
me  a  greater  simpleton  than  you  can  possibly 
help.  You  know  I  never  was  distinguished 
for  a  large  amount  of  wisdom,  and  really,  with 
these  little  rebels  constantly  about  me,  I  feel 
more  of  a  child  myself  than  ever." 

"It  is  unfortunate,  my  dear — "  I  began, 
and  was  turning  over  in  my  mind  for  the 
mildest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
forcible  words,  in  which  I  could  convey  an 
admonition  to  my  ci-devant  pupil,  when  Jane 
suddenly  presented  herself  at  the  door,  and 
with  a  face  of  almost  ludicrous  concern,  an- 
nounced— 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  master  Thomson's 
broke  the  best  glass  sugar  bason  into  bits. 
He  took  it  to  wash  his  hands  in,  while  my 
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back  was  turned,  and  master  Walters  giving 
him  a  push,  it  was  knocked  off  the  table — and 
if  you  please,  ma'am,  you'd  better  come  down, 
for  I  can't  make  the  young  gentlemen  mind 
me,  noways." 

"  Oh,  dear,  then  you  must  call  your  master 
to  them,"  said  Ella,  looking  for  the  moment 
perplexed  and  impatient;  but  as  Jane  was 
leaving  the  room  to  obey  this  command, — 
thinking  it  probably  the  wisest  her  young 
mistress  had  ever  issued, — the  latter  called  her 
back,  to  say  she  would  come  herself ;  and  has- 
tily opening  a  drawer,  and  sweeping  together 
a  handful  of  sugar-plums  that  were  scattering 
in  it,  she  ran  with  these  treasures  down  the 
stairs  towards  the  kitchen. 

Whither  Gertrude  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
following  her. 

Well  was  it  for  Ella  that  it  was  not  the  mo- 
thers of  Messrs.  Thomson,  Walters,  and  Davi- 
son, who  stood  as  witnesses  to  her  mode  of 
bringing  these  youthful  delinquents  to  order. 
A  meagre  chance  would  Sidney  Maxwell  have 
had  of  increasing  his  estabhshment,  had  any 
parent  or  guardian,  in  search  of  a  scholastic 
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home,  been  present  at  that  curious  scene,  and 
beheld  the  quantities  of  unwholesome  sweets 
thai:  were  crammed  into  the  ready  mouths, 
and  heard  the  promises  of  future  dainties  and 
future  indulgencies  of  all  kinds,  contingent 
only  on  present  obedience  and  quietude. 

And  at  length  order  was  restored,  faces  were 
washed,  and  the  young  gentlemen  dispatched 
with  Jane  to  their  bed-rooms,  to  be  made  fit 
to  sit  down  to  tea  with  "the  company''  in  the 
parlour  ;  a  treat  which — all  things  considered 
— I  thought  the  company  had  less  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  than  the  parties  in  whose  favour 
it  had  been  determined  on. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Ella,  turning  to  us  with 
a  look  of  perfect  satisfaction  on  her  counte- 
nance, "  I  am  quite  ready  to  join  our  friends. 
Excuse  my  keeping  you  so  long,  but  you  see 
it  is  quite  true  what  I  told  you — that  these 
boys  require  a  little  management." 

Being  fully  impressed  with  the  same  idea 
myself,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  giving  Sidney  a  few  hints  on 
the  subject. 
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At  present  I  only  ventured  a  general 
remark  concerning  the  popular  prejudice 
against  an  indiscriminate  mastication  of  sugar- 
plums; and  followed  the  sisters  into  the 
drawing-room. 

From  the  specimen  with  which  we  had  al- 
ready been  favoured,  I  certainly  did  not  antici- 
pate any  very  striking  display  of  Ella's  domes- 
tic management,  but  truth  obhges  me  to  avow, 
that  beyond  the  delay  of  an  hour  in  the  serving 
of  tea,  and  the  discovery,  when  it  did  come, 
that  nobody  had  thought  of  ordering  any  extra 
milk  or  cream,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
to  complain  of. 

Master  Thomson,  it  is  true,  overturned  his 
cup  and  saucer  twice,  and,  while  diving  under 
the  table  for  his  spoon,  was  naughty  enough 
to  pinch  master  Davison's  legs,  and  to  pull  off 
master  Walter's  shoe.  But  no  one  could  justly 
ascribe  these  misdemeanours  to  poor  Ella,  who 
seemed  indeed  much  concerned  at  their  occur- 
rence, and  took  advantage  of  Sidney's  rising 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  blind,  to  whis- 
per, with  threatening  tone  and  aspect  to  the 
offender,  the  magical  word  "jumble," — that 
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being,  as  I  was  subsequently  informed,  the 
name  of  a  cake  or  sweetmeat  for  which  master 
Thomson  had  an  especial  predilection. 

But  upon  the  whole,  this  first  tea  party  at 
Laurel  Cottage  went  off  with  considerable  eclat, 
and  when  Henri  arrived  to  draw  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's chair,  we  were  all  surprised  to  find  how 
quickly  the  evening  had  flown.  Fortunately, 
we  said,  there  would  be  many  opportunities 
before  the  winter  arrived,  of  renewing  the 
pleasure  we  had  been  enjoying ;  and  really 
Ella  had  looked  so  charming  and  so  happy, 
and  Sidney  so  proud  of  his  beautiful  little 
wife,  that  none  who  felt  the  slightest  interest 
in  this  youthful  couple,  could  have  done 
otherwise  than  enjoy  themselves  on  such  an 
occasion. 

As  Ella  walked  with  us  to  the  garden-gate, 
Mrs.  Cameron  said,  approvingly, — 

"  How  industrious  you  must  have  been, 
my  darling,  to  get  all  this  in  such  admirable 
order.  We  saw  nothing  of  these  nice 
flowers  and  shrubs  while  the  beds  were  full 
of  weeds." 

I  noticed  that  Ella  colom-ed,  and  remained 
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silent  at  her  mother's  observations ;  and  having 
my  own  suspicions  in  the  matter,  I  looked  at 
her  steadily  as  I  asked, — 

"Was  this  your  handiwork,  my  dear,  or 
your  husband's  ?" 

"  Neither,"  replied  Ella,  colouring  still 
more.  "  We  had  a  gardener  from  the  village, 
and  the  flowers  are  some  that  he  procured 
for  us." 

"  You  must  not  get  too  extravagant,  my 
dearest,"  was  all  that  Mrs.  Cameron  said ;  but 
Gertrude  held  her  sister  back  for  a  moment, 
and  whispered  something  in  a  low  and  earnest 
voice. 

"  Such  nonsense !"  I  heard  Ella  exclaim, 
pettishly,  in  reply ;  "  as  if  a  married  woman 
didn't  understand  her  own  affairs.  You 
know,  Gertie,  how  I  love  flowers,  and  it 
isn't  kind  of  you  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a 
trifle." 

When  Mrs.  Cameron  expatiated  largely,  as 
we  went  home,  on  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  seemed  to 
be  going  on,  and  expressed  her  perfect  con- 
fidence in  their   living  within   their  income, 
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I  could  not  help  thinking  uneasily  about  this 
so-called  ''  trifle,"  and  echoing  the  low,  fore- 
boding sigh  that  Gertrude  breathed,  as  she 
walked  in  silence  beside  me. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  THOUGHT  it  a  great  proof  of  Mr.  Melville's 
kindness  of  feeling  that  he  had  asked  me  to 
bring  Gertrude  to  his  house,  and  spend  the 
first  evening  with  her  there.  Of  course  Mrs, 
Cameron  had  been  included  in  this  invitation, 
but  she  had  at  once  declined,  and  Ella  was  to 
come  and  stay  with  her  during  my  temporary 
absence. 

"I  am  so  very  glad  you  are  with  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Feversham,"  said  Gertrude,  clasping  both 
my  hands  affectionately  in  her  own,  as  our 
post  chaise  drove  from  the  Priory  gates. 
"  It  is  so  much  pleasanter  than  going  quite 
alone." 

"  You  are  a  little  nervous,  my  love,  I  think, 
after  all." 

''  More  so  than  I  expected  to  be.  But  you 
know  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  left  my 
home." 
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"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  the  feeling  is  a  most 
natural  one — the  wonder  would  be  if  you  were 
exempt  from  it."  And  I  remembered  what  / 
had  felt  during  my  solitary  journey  to  the 
Prior}^ 

We  did  not  speak  much  more  until  our  car- 
nage entered  the  valley  in  which  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's house  was  situated.  Then  Gertrude, 
looking  from  the  window,  said  cheerfully, 
"  It  is  a  pretty,  tranquil  spot  for  a  home,  is  it 
not,  Mrs.  Feversham  ?  Can't  you  fancy  Aunt 
Rachel  luxuriating  in  such  a  calm  retreat  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  can  even  fancy  Gertrude  Cameron 
regarding  it  with  complacency.  My  dear, 
dear  girl,"  I  continued,  unable  any  longer  to 
control  my  feelings — "  I  hope  from  my  heart 
that  you  will  find  happiness  and  contentment 
here.  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  grant  it, 
Gertrude — and  grant  you  also  a  full  measure 
of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and 
which  alone  can  guide  you  amidst  the  trea- 
cherous and  ofttimes  perilous  quicksands  of 
this  mortal  life." 

Gertrude  had  only  time  to  bend  towards 
me,  and  leave  a  grateful  tear  on  my  cheek, 

VOL.    II.  D 
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ere  the  carriage  stopped  at  our  destination, 
and  Mr.  Melville,  who  had  evidently  been  on 
the  look-out  for  his  guests,  came  forward  with 
quite  a  cheerful  aspect  to  receive  us. 

Gertrude  was  not  passed  by  or  neglected  on 
this  occasion,  for,  after  politely  shaking  hands 
with  me,  as  the  elder  of  his  visitors,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville turned  to  my  companion,  and  in  a  few 
well-chosen  and  emphatic  words  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  her  arrival,  and  his  earnest  hope 
that  she  might  never  be  induced  to  repent  her 
compliance  with  his  daughter's  wislies. 

Then  he  told  us  that  Lucy  was  feeling  con- 
siderably better  this  evening,  offered  an  arm 
to  each,  and  conducted  us  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

This  was  a  large,  low,  old  fashioned-looking 
apartment,  furnished  in  an  equally  old  fash- 
ioned, but  not  untasteful  style.  It  had  a  par- 
ticularly cool,  quiet  aspect — like  its  owner — • 
and  it  commanded  a  view  of  a  wide  rambling 
garden,  whose  distinguishing  feature  was  of  a 
still  more  sombre  character  than  that  of  the 
room  I  am  describing. 

Of  course,  as  we  went  in,  I  had  only  time 
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to  take  a  general  survey  of  all  this,  as  tlu^ 
living  objects  in  the  apartment  were  worthy 
of  engrossing  my  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else. 

On  a  green  sofa,  near  the  large  bay  window, 
(the  only  window^  in  the  room)  reclined  Lucy 
Melville,  looking  like  a  snowdrop,  whose  littl  - 
hour  of  life  is  hastening  fast  away.  Besid  • 
her,  and  holding  caressingly  the  tiny  white  hand 
of  the  sick  girl,  sat  a  very  small,  a  very  thin, 
and  a  very  old  lady.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
dark  grey  silk,  fashioned  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner possible,  and  her  silver  hair  was  covered 
with  a  Avhite  muslin  cap,  such  as  none  but  a 
very  quiet  quakeress  in  the  present  day  would 
wear.  Her  countenance,  however — that  fan-, 
placid  countenance— was  the  thing  that  struck 
me  most ;  for  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  heart 
from  which  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  had  banished 
every  earthly  passion,  and  in  which  the  graces 
of  Love,  Meekness,  and  Charity,  had  found  an 
abiding  home. 

This  was  Mrs.  Rachel  Norman— or  Aunt 
Rachel,  as  she  was  more  familiarly  called— the 
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most  saint-like  being  I  had  ever  then,  or  have 
ever  since  been  privileged  to  meet. 

Scarcely  waiting  for  Mr.  Melville  to  present 
lis,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  shook  us  both 
cordially  by  the  hand.  Then,  compelling  Ger- 
trude to  take  the  seat  she  had  resigned,  Aunt 
Rachel  thus  addressed  her — 

''  This,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  henceforth 
your  place,  which  I  have  only  occupied  imtil 
your  arrival.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  find 
plenty  to  do  in  my  cousin's  house,  and  Lucy  is 
quite  ready  and  anxious  to  be  committed 
entirely  to  your  friendly  care.  We  have  all 
been  longing  for  you  to  come,  and  we  hope 
sincerely  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  you  will 
feel  completely  at  home  amongst  us." 

Poor  Lucy  seemed  too  overcome  with  joy  to 
be  able  to  do  more  than  squeeze  Gertrude's 
hands,  look  lovingly  and  gratefully  into  her 
now  agitated  face,  and  whisper  broken  assu- 
rances of  "  the  dehght  she  felt  in  the  thought  of 
having  her  dear,  dear  friend  always  with  her 
— till "  but  the  sentence  abruptly  termi- 
nated here,  as  Mr.  Melville  came  nearer  to  the 
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group,  and  looked  down  anxiously  at  his  flushed 
and  excited  daughter. 

"  You  must  allow  your  friend  to  take  off  her 
bonnet  now,  my  darling,"  he  said  to  Lucy, 
who,  smiling  sweetly  upon  him,  immediately 
resigned  Gertrude's  hand,  and  whispered  to 
Aunt  Rachel  to  accompany  us  to  Miss  Came- 
ron's room. 

We  did  not  remain  long  up  stairs,  though  I 
felt  that  I  should  never  be  weary  of  Kstening 
to  the  gentle  voice  and  admiring  the  exqiii 
sitely  gentle  ways  of  dear  Aunt  Rachel ;  bul 
she  told  us  Lucy  would  be  wanting  her  tea, 
and  we  were  more  than  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
the  kind  old  lady's  desire  of  making  the  inva- 
lid our  first  consideration. 

Mr.  Melville  was  sitting  by  the  sofa  when 
we  entered.  The  door  having  been  left  open, 
he  was  not  immediately  aware  of  our  being 
near,  and  as  we  walked  up  the  room,  I  caught  a 
fewlow  words  of  affection,  spoken  in  such  a  tone 
of  passionate  feeUug,tbat  I  could  scarcely  believe 
they  proceeded  from  the  calm  lips  of  the  stoical 
Mr.  ^lelville.  He  sprang  up  quickly,  as  a 
little  quiet  cough  from  Aunt  Rachel  warned 
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him  of  our  approach,  and  during  all  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  I  watched  in  vain  for  any  fur- 
ther indications,  in  this  singular  man,  of  those 
strong,  hidden  emotions,  which  he  seemed  de- 
termined never  publicly  to  exhibit. 

Yet  we  had,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  delight- 
ful evening,  and  one  which  I  long,  very  long 
remembered.  Aunt  Rachel  was  indeed  a  ra- 
rity— a  creature  who  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
gling and  softening  all  its  jarring  elements,  of 
devoting  herself  to  the  happiness  and  the  good 
of  others,  and  of  proving  to  a  world  lying  in 
gross  selfishness  and  egotism,  that  it  is  just 
possible  for  human  nature  to  rise  above  these 
grovelling  principles,  and  to  attain  to  that 
blessed  state  which  maketh  meet  for  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

I  saw  plainly  that  she  took  mightily  to  Ger- 
trude at  once,  and  I  felt  particularly  glad  that 
it  was  so,  not  only  because  I  perceived  that 
Aunt  Rachel's  esteem  was  worth  having,  but 
because  Mr.  Melville,  after  his  first  polite,  and 
even  cordial  reception  of  his  daughter's  com- 
panion, had  again  manifested,  I   thought,  a 
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striking  indifference  towards  her,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  show  in  the  beginning  that  how- 
ever ready  he  had  been  to  comply  wdth  his 
Lucy's  wishes,  the  matter  of  Miss  Cameron's 
domestication  with  them,  was  one  in  which  he 
had  no  personal  interest  whatever. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  struck  Ger- 
trude as  it  did  me,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  it  did  not.  She  had  evidently 
been  accustomed  to  inattention  from  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, and  besides,  as  she  herself  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  she  looked  upon  him  as  quite 
different  to  all  other  men,  and  in  this  view  it 
was  easy  to  excuse  his  eccentricities. 

Some  time  after  the  tea  had  been  remofed, 
Lucy  asked  me  if  I  should  not  like  to  walk 
round  the  garden,  which  Aunt  Rachel  had 
just  been  assuring  me  was,  in  its  way,  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  To  this  proposition 
I  assented,  on  the  condition  that  my  pro- 
menade should  not  be  a  solitary  one  ;  and  Mr. 
Melville  rising  immediately,  politely  offered 
himself  as  my  escort. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  room,  Gertrude,  pro- 
bably remembering  only  that  in  another  hour 
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or  SO  we  should  be  separated,  ran  after  me, 
and  linked  her  arm  in  mine. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Feversham,  you  must  let  me  go 
with  you,'*  she  whispered  affectionately — "  we 
shall  so  soon  be  parted  now."  ' 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Melville  could  not 
have  heard  this,  as  he  was  turning  the  handle 
of  the  door  at  the  moment,  but  he  saw  Ger- 
trude, and,  ^'^dth  a  slight  bow,  was  passing  back 
into  the  room — observing  only — 

"  Miss  Cameron  knows  the  way,  I  believe.'' 

"  Oh,  dear  papa,"  called  out  Lucy,  eagerly, 
*'  you  would  never  think  of  leaving  our  friends 
to  explore  the  garden  alone.  I  am  sure  they 
would  like  you  to  go  with  them,  and  Aunt 
Rachel  is  here  with  me." 

I  fancied  he  looked  annoyed  for  an  instant, 
but  if  so,  his  vexation  was  quickly  over,  for 
again  changing  his  mind,  he  turned  towards  us, 
and  giving  me  his  arm,  followed  Gertrude  into 
the  garden. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Aunt  RacheFs 
taste  ?"  were  the  first  w^ords  Mr.  Melville  ut- 
tered, when  we  had  got  about  half  way  down  the 
winding  path  of  this  peculiarly  mournful-look- 
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ing  shrubbery,  wherein  no  flower  or  vestige  of 
a  flower  was  to  be  seen. 

"I  think  it  might  be  improved,"  I  said 
promptly.  "These  evergreens  are  very  well 
in  the  winter,  but  at  present  they  sadly  want 
relieving-  My  young  friend  here  may  probably 
find  a  little  spare  time  to  devote  to  gardening, 
and  you  would  soon  acknowledge  the  improve- 
ment effected  by  the  addition  of  a  few  gay- 
looking  flowers." 

"  I  hate  flowers,"  said  Mr.  Melville,  with  a 
sudden  and  passionate  energy  that  almost 
frightened  me.  Then,  as  suddenly  recovering 
himself,  he  added  calmly  —  "  Aunt  Rachel's 
taste  agrees  with  mine,  so  we  are  going  to  leave 
our  poor  garden  as  it  is." 

Quite  at  the  end  of  this  w^ilderness  of  dark 
shrubs  (which  standing,  however,  on  a  smooth 
green  lawn  had  not  altogether  an  ungraceful 
effect)  grew  a  lovely  weeping  willow,  bending 
over  a  small,  clear  pond,  in  which  a  few  gold 
and  silver  fish  were  swimming. 

"  This  is  pretty,  very  pretty,"  I  exclaimed, 
as  we  approached  it,  delighted  that  there  was 
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something  in  the  garden  I  could  conscientiously 
admire. 

'*  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  my  companion 
indifferently;  "  Miss  Cameron,  I  believe,  agrees 
with  me  in  condemning  it." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  pond,"  observed  Ger- 
trude, who  had  been  walking  a  little  apart, 
"  but  the  tree  is  graceful,  and  those  pretty 
shining  fish  appear  so  happy  in  their  cool 
element,  that  I  scarcely  feel  justified  in  con- 
demning it." 

"  Yet  there  is  something  cold  and  ungenial 
in  the  look  of  water — is  there  not?"  continued 
Mr.  Melville,  addressing  the  last  speaker  — 
"  something  with  which  yom:  feelings  have  no 
sympathy,  is  it  not  so.  Miss  Cameron  ?" 

"  I  certainly  am  not  fond  of  it,"  replied 
Gertrude,  "  but  I  had  always  supposed  this 
more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  feeling." 

"  How  can  you  dis-unite  them  ?"  asked  Mr. 
iNlelville  abruptly — adding,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  I  generally  judge  of  people's  feelings  by  their 
tastes — perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  it  is  a  habit 
I  have  got  into." 

I  was  vexed  that  Gertrude  did  not  make 
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any  effort  to  prolong  a  conversation  which  I 
thought  would  have  become  interesting.  But 
she  said  nothing  in  reply  to  Mr.  Melville's  last 
observation,  and  immediately  after  he  expressed 
a  fear  that  we  should  be  taking  cold,  and  led 
us  back  to  the  house. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  we 
formed  a  circle  round  Lucy's  sofa  and  chatted 
pleasantly  on  general  topics  ;  and  although  Mr. 
Melville  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
conversation,  I  observed  that  he  paid  very 
marked  attention  to  all  that  w^as  said  by  the 
others,  and  once  or  twice  when  he  happened 
to  agree  on  some  trifling  matter  with  Gertrude, 
and  to  assert  openly  that  he  did  so,  I  noticed 
that  Lucy's  soft  eyes  kindled,  and  that  she 
looked  as  pleased  as  if  some  sudden  happiness 
had  befallen  her. 

"  Come  often,  as  often  as  you  possibly  can," 
were  Aunt  Rachel's  last  words  to  me,  as  slie 
shook  my  hand  at  parting — "  for  although  we 
shall  take  care  of  your  sweet  young  friend,  and 
do  our  utmost  to  make  her  happy,  still,  still 
we  all  know^  what  it  is  to  yearn  after  old, 
familiar  faces." 
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We  had  neither  of  us  been  aware  that  Mr. 
Melville  was  standing  behind  us,  when  Aunt 
Rachel  thus  spoke  (for  the  latter  had  half-jest- 
ingly  desired  him  to  go  and  comfort  Gertrude 
after  her  farewell  to  me) ;  but  a  groan  as  it 
seemed  of  sudden  and  uncontrollable  agony, 
followed  by  a  quickly  retreating  footstep,  made 
known  to  us  that  he  had  lingered,  and  caused 
gentle  Aunt  Rachel  to  drop  a  tear  on  my  hand 
as  she  said, 

"  Poor,  poor  Raymond  !  where  will  he  get 
shelter  when  the  thunder-bolt  really  falls  ?" 

In  a  few  minutes  more  my  vehicle  was 
rattling  noisily  over  the  loose  stones  on  the 
rough  country  road,  and  I  was  meditating  in- 
tently on  Aunt  RacheFs  last  words,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  Mr.  Melville  ever  would  seek 
shelter  in  a  human  affection  again. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

As  soon  as  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Cameron  comfort- 
ably settled  at  the  Rectory,  and  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  I  had  ever  known  her, 
1  bade  all  my  friends  at  Lissonburn  a  tempo- 
rary farewell,  and  went  to  look  after  my  own 
property  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

Finding  some  little  matters  requiring  rather 
a  patient  investigation,  and  receiving  also  a 
pressing  invitation  from  a  friend  whom  I  had 
not  visited  for  many  years,  I  was  induced  to 
prolong  my  absence  considerably  beyond  the 
time  I  had  originally  intended. 

It  was,  indeed,  nearly  two  months  from  the 
day  I  had  left  Lissonburn,  when  the  stage 
coach  once  more  rattled  noisily  into  the  Kttle 
village,  and  deposited  me,  with  all  my  goods 
and  chattels,  at  Mr.  Maxwell's  door. 

During  this  interval,  I  had  only  heard  once 
from  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  once  from  Gertrude, 
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The  former  had  told  me  that  they  were  all 
going  on  delightfully,  and  the  latter  had  con- 
fessed that  she  was  happier  in  her  new  home 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life  before.  All 
details  were  to  be  reserved  till  we  met  again. 

As  it  was  now  the  middle  of  November,  and 
I  had  had  a  long,  fatiguing  journey,  the  sight 
of  a  blazing  fire,  and  of  the  cheerful  faces 
surrounding  it,  and  of  the  hissing  urn  and 
hospitable  fare  on  the  rector's  table,  produced, 
I  must  acknowledge,  a  very  exhilarating  effect 
on  my  weary  spirits,  and  made  me  hasten  over 
my  toilette,  that  I  might  join  the  comfortable- 
looking  trio  down  stairs. 

It  was  cheering,  too,  to  a  poor  solitary 
mortal  like  myself,  to  be  welcomed  so  cordially 
as  I  had  been — to  see  at  once  that  they  were 
all  really  glad  of  my  return,  and  to  hear  them 
say,  in  such  unmistakeably  truthful  accents, 
how  much  I  had  been  missed  amongst  them. 

Ella  would  have  come  down  to  meet  me  this 
first  evening,  Mrs.  Cameron  eagerly  assured  me, 
as  I  took  ray  seat  in  the  circle,  and  received  a 
cup  of  steaming  tea  from  Mr.  Maxwell's  hands, 
but  unfortunately  one  of  the  boys  was  laid  up 
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with  the  mumps,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  thought  it 
her  duty  to  remain  and  nurse  the  sufferer. 

"  Dear  girl,  she  is  such  a  one  for  doing 
her  duty/*  continued  the  mother  gravely, 
"  that  I  sometimes  fear  she  will  sacrifice  her 
health  in  her  close  attendance  upon  those 
troublesome  children — especially  (she  whis- 
pered to  me)  as  there  is  little  doubt  about 
her  being  now  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  situ- 
ation." 

I  was  rather  sorry  to  hear  this,  but  as  Mrs. 
Cameron  appeared  to  deem  it  a  subject  of  re- 
joicing, I  made  no  comment,  but  proceeded  to 
enquire  concerning  the  other  news  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

"It  is  now  some  time  since  we  have  seen 
Gertrude,"  continued  the  mother,  *'  for  Lucy 
Melville  has  been  worse  than  usual  lately,  and 
of  course  our  dear  girl  feels  it  her  duty  to  re- 
main constantly  with  her.  Mr.  Melville  called 
one  day  last  week,  but  he  seemed  in  wretched 
spii'its,  and  more  unsociable  and  incomprehen- 
sible than  ever." 

"  Poor  man  1"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  feelingly, 
''  he  is  only  reaping  what  he  has  sown — suffer- 
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ing,  as  all  must  suffer,  who,  in  disobedience  to 
the  Heavenly  precept,  set  their  affections  on 
things  on  the  earth  instead  of  on  things  above. 
It  is  sad  indeed  to  see  one  human  life  so  com- 
pletely bound  up  in  that  of  another/' 

"It  is  almost  a  pity  he  has  not  married 
again,"  observed  the  rector's  wife,  "  for  now 
when  Lucy  dies  he  will  be  alone  in  the  world." 

"  There  is  Aunt  Rachel,"  I  said,  "  he  could 
scarcely  have  a  better  comforter — but  perhaps 
he  will  marry  again,  after  all." 

"  Oh,  you  ladies  are  always  thinking  about 
matrimony,"  resumed  the  rector  with  a  good- 
humoured  shrug  of  the  shoulders — "  depend 
upon  it,  Mr.  Melville  knows  better  than  to 
trust  the  wreck  of  his  happiness  to  any  wo- 
man's keeping.  Besides,  if  he  can  live  in 
daily  intercourse  with  Gertrude  Cameron,  and 
remain  insensible  to  her  marvellous  attractions, 
I  would  answer  for  his  passing  unscathed 
amongst  all  the  female  angels  in  the  world." 

"  But  he  would  be  so  much  too  old  for 
Gertrude,"  put  in  Mrs.  Cameron,  looking  half 
alarmed,  "  that  of  course  he  could  never  think 
of  her  in  the  light  of  a  wife.     Why,  Mr.  Mel- 
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ville  must  be  at  least  forty-five,  I  should 
imagine  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  rector,  "  but 
of  this  I'm  very  sure — that  there  never  was  a 
man  yet,  who  thought  himself  too  old  for  a 
woman  he  admired." 

"But  we  have  more  news  for  our  friend 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  whose  interest  in 
the  widower  had  soon  become  exhausted. 
"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Lawson 
has  .succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tenant  for  the 
Priory,  and  that  it  is  now  undergoing  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations. — But  you  must 
guess  who  has  taken  it." 

''Oh,  pray  satisfy  my  curiosity  at  once.  I 
never  guessed  any  matter  of  this  sort  correctly 
in  my  life." 

"  What  do  you  say  then  to  Mr.  Lorimer  for 
a  neighbour  ?" 

Mrs.  Cameron  asked  this  question  in  a  tone 
of  such  triumphant  excitement,  that  I  could 
not  help  suspecting  what  was  passing  in  her 
heart,  and  therefore  I  replied  cautiously — 

"  Well,  I  am  not  much  surprised,  because 
you  remember  he  always  used  to  admire  the 
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quaint  antiquity  of  the  place,  and  this  admira- 
tion, combined  with  its  proximity  to  his  cousins' 
dwelHng,  explains  very  satisfactorily  his  motives 
for  choosing  such  a  quiet  neighbourhood." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,"  said  poor  Mrs. 
Cameron  nervously;  "  I  did  not  mean  there  was 
anything  extraordinary  in  it — only  I  am  re- 
joiced on  Mr.  Lawson's  account,  as  he  will  now 
be  indemnified  for  what  he  lost  during  our 
residence  at  the  Priory.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  to 
pay  him  very  handsomely  indeed." 

''  He  can  afford  it,  I  suppose.  And  when 
do  the  Temples  return  to  the  country  ?" 

"  Not  until  after  Christmas,  I  believe ;  but 
Mr.  Lorimer  is  to  be  here  before." 

"  And  are  the  Willoughbys  still  at  the  Park  ?" 

"  Yes — and  Geraldine  has  been  once  with 
her  brother  to  see  Ella.  She  would,  I  suspect, 
be  there  very  often,  if  Lady  Willoughby  had 
not  forbidden  the  continuance  of  the  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Does  Charles  Willoughby  then  go  much 
to  the  cottage  ?" 

"  He  calls  now  and  then,  T  believe,  just  to 
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pass  away  an  hour.  Ella  thinks  him  a  very 
amiable  young  man." 

"  Ah,"  observed  Mr.  Maxwell,  suddenly 
joining  in  our  conversation,  "  Mrs.  Sidney  will 
have  something  else  to  do  by  and  bye  than  to 
encourage  indolent  young  men  about  the  house. 
And  for  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  so." 

Mrs.  Cameron  looked  as  if  she  wondered 
that  the  rector's  stony  heart  did  not  crush  him 
to  the  earth — and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  smiling  in- 
telligently at  me,  adroitly  changed  the  con- 
versation. 

Soon  after  this,  I  retired  to  my  own  room  to 
think  over  all  I  had  heard,  and  to  form  a  plan 
for  seeing  both  my  dear  young  friends  on  the 
morrow. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

We  were  only  moderately  early  people  at  the 
Rectory,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  the  breakfast 
things  had  been  cleared  away,  on  the  following 
morning  (and  we  had  sat  chatting  much  longer 
than  usual  on  this  occasion),  I  told  Mrs.  Came- 
ron that  I  should  walk  down  to  Laurel  Cot- 
tage, that  I  might  have  an  hour  or  tw^o  to 
remain  with  Ella  before  going  on  to  Mr. 
Melville's,  where  I  had  resolved  to  spend  the 
afternoon. 

"  But  it  is  so  dreadfully  early  yet,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  in  reply  to  this 
communication ;  "  had  you  not  better  wait  for 
at  least  another  hour  ?  They  will  scarcely  have 
finished  breakfast  at  the  cottage." 

"  Nay,"  I  said,  "  they  cannot  be  so  lazy  as 
that ;  besides,  I  am  not  quite  a  stranger  to 
either  of  the  young  folks.     They  would   not 
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think   it    necessary    to    be   ceremonious  with 
me." 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Cameron  was  evidently 
fidgetty  about  the  matter,  and,  on  one  pretence 
and  another,  she  managed  to  detain  me  a  full 
hour  beyond  the  time  I  had  proposed  starting, 
so  that,  in  spite  of  rapid  walking,  it  was  nearly 
twelve  o'clock  when  I  found  myself  in  front  of 
the  little  white  palings  that  enclosed  Sidney 
Maxwell's  miniature  domain. 

The  garden  was  looking  sufficiently  mise- 
rable and  desolate  now  —  but  then  it  was 
the  middle  of  November,  and  flowers  will  not 
of  course  bloom  for  ever.  It  did  strike  me 
that  the  abundant  crop  of  weeds  on  which  I 
was  gazing  might,  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
industry,  have  been  prevented;  but  Sidney 
Maxwell  must  necessarily  have  quite  enough  to 
do  with  his  pupils ;  and  as  for  Ella,  who  ever 
expected  her  to  be  industrious  ?  Not  I,  at  any 
rate. 

"  Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?"  I  asked  of  a 
very  ugly-looking  servant,  who  replied,  after  a 
pretty  considerable  interval,  to  my  summons 
for  admittance. 
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"  T  b'iieve  so,"  was  the  unceremonious  an- 
swer, as  the  unprepossessing  individaal  shuf- 
fled along  the  narrow  passage  before  me,  as  if 
in  too  much  haste  to  resume  the  work  I  had 
interrupted,  to  care  for  ceremony. 

"  Will  you  tell  her  that  Mrs.  ievershani  is 
here  ?"  I  said,  as  she  threw  open  the  parlour 
door  and  stood  aside  for  me  to  enter. 

Not  even  deigning  a  "  yes,  ma'am,"  to  this 
demand,  the  girl  turned  her  back  with  a  sulky 
look,  and  left  me  to  my  solitary  meditations. 

I  was  glad  to  observe  that  this  room  at  any 
rate  bore  every  appearance  of  neatness  and 
comfort.  There  was  a  small  clear  fire  burning 
in  the  grate,  the  hearth  was  free  from  dust  or 
cinders,  and  a  few  very  beautiful  green-house 
flowers,  in  a  wire-stand  by  the  window,  gave 
even  this  small,  unpretending  apartment  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  elegance  that  was  par- 
ticularly graceful  and  pleasing. 

I  had  abundant  time  for  making  these  ob- 
servations, while  waiting  the  coming  of  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion.  I  should  indeed 
have  felt  somewhat  impatient  at  her  delay,  had 
I  not  opportunely  remembered  that  one  of  the 
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iumates  of  Laurel  Cottage  being  a  victim  to 
the  mumps,  the  claims  of  a  visitor  in  such  a 
case  must  be,  and  should  be,  of  minor  import- 
ance. So  thoroughly,  in  fact,  had  this  thought 
reconciled  me  to  Ella's  non-appearance,  that 
when  at  length  she  came  in,  looking  exqui- 
sitely fresh  and  pretty,  and  dressed  in  the 
most  charming  manner  possible,  I  scarcely 
waited  to  embrace  her,  ere  I  apologized  for 
withdrawing  her  from  the  sick  bed  of  the  un- 
fortunate little  suflPerer. 

How  she  bkished  and  bit  her  lips,  and 
pulled  at  the  bit  of  black  velvet  round  her 
small  white  throat,  as  if  that  was  the  occasion 
of  the  red  blood  mounting  to  her  cheek  and 
brow.  I  did  not,  at  first,  understand  what  it 
all  meant,  but  I  pitied  the  poor  child's  em- 
barrassment, and  began  speaking  eagerly  on 
other  subjects. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ella  had  quite  recovered 
her  composure,  and  then  she  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  Master  Thomson  had  been  a 
great  sufferer  on  the  previous  afternoon  fruin 
a  swelled  face  and  toothache,  and  that  she 
had  thought  it  better  not  to  be  away  from  hinj^ 
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in  case  of  the  child  getting  worse.  Betsy,  in- 
deed, (their  new  servant),  had  said  it  looked 
like  the  mumps,  and  Ella,  alarmed  at  this,  had 
immediately  written,  to  excuse  herself  from 
spending  the  evening  at  the  Rectory. 

"  You  were  quite  right,  my  dear,"  I  said ; 
"  we  all  agreed  in  approving  your  conduct, 
much  as  we  regretted  not  having  you  with 
us. 

Again  Ella  blushed,  and  looked  uncomfort- 
able, but  it  was  only  for  a  few  seconds ;  and 
then  declaring  that  I  must  stay  to  dinner,  she 
took  off  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  sitting 
down  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  began  an  ani- 
mated account  of  all  that  had  occurred  since 
my  departure. 

They  were  getting  on  beautifully,  she  said, 
as  to  money  matters.  Some  unknown  friend 
had  lately  sent  Sidney  fifty  pounds,  and  their 
domestic  expenses  were  a  mere  nothing.  Every 
week  great  hampers  of  things,  such  as  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  &c.  were  brought  them  from 
HeathfieldPark,  and  though  Sidney  always  made 
a  fuss  about  accepting  these  gifts,  Ella  would 
not  hear  of  their  being  returned  ;    and  the 
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young  husband  of  course  yielded  at  present  in 
all  matters  to  the  will  of  a  young  wife. 

"  And  Geraldine  has  been  to  see  you,  my 
love,  I  understand.  Tell  me  something  about 
her  visit." 

"  Oh,  she  dared  not  stay  long,  you  know, 
because  her  mother  had  forbidden  her  coming  ; 
but  she  went  all  over  the  house,  examined 
every  thing  minutely,  cried  a  good  deal  in 
Sidney's  study,  (which  was  tiresome  of  her, 
you  see,  because  it  made  him  quite  nervous 
and  irritable  for  the  rest  of  the  day),  and  was 
excessively  kind  and  affectionate." 

"  And  has  Lady  Willoughby  forbidden  the 
visits  of  her  son  also  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  she  cares  nothing  about 
that ;  besides " 

"  Besides  what,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  going  to  say,  it  Avould  not 
much  signify  to  him  if  she  had,  I  suppose." 

"  But  it  would  surely  signify  to  you,  Ella  ?" 

''  Well,  I  don't  know, — perhaps  it  would ; 
but  really  I  have  never  given  the  matter  a 
thought." 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"Does  Charles  Willoughby  come  often, 
Ella?" 

"  No- — ^yes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  depends  on 
what  you  call  often.  I  don't  keep  a  register 
of  his  visits." 

She  was  getting  fidgetty,  so  I  changed  the 
subject,  by  asking  her  why  she  had  parted 
with  Jane,  and  what  had  become  of  Henri. 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  evidently  relieved  at  this 
diversion ;  "  Jane  declared  she  could  not  stay 
to  be  tormented  by  the  boys — they  never  let 
her  have  a  moment's  peace.     I  was  very  sorry 
when  she  went,  but  it  was  no  use,  and  when 
she  told  me  at  last  that  I  was  not  fit  to  manage 
a  fly,  I  thought,  you  see,  it  was  really  time  for 
us  to  part.     This  Betsy  is  a  cross  thing  enough, 
but  she  keeps  the  boys  in  order,  and  there- 
fore I  submit  to  her  tempers.     Henri  is  regu- 
larly installed,  and  goes  on  exceedingly  well. 
He  is  out  this  morning  on  some  errand  for  his 
master.    But  there  is  the  dressing-bell.   Won't 
you  come  to  the  study  and  see  Sidney?" 

As  we  went  out  of  the  room,  the  three  boys 
came  tearing  down  the  passage,  making  noise 
enough  to  unsettle  the  steadiest  brain  in  the 
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universe.  One  of  them  had  a  light  cane  in 
his  hand,  which  he  was  whirling  franticly 
on  all  sides,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  every- 
thing that  might  come  in  contact  with  it, 

"  Put  that  down  this  moment,  Davison," 
said  Ella,  darting  towards  the  offender,  and 
trying  to  seize  his  uplifted  arm,  "  how  can 
you   be   such    a  naughty,    disagreeable    boy, 

"  I  am  not  naughty  or  disagreeable,"  replied 
the  young  rebel,  daringly ;  "  your  friend,  Mr. 
Willoughby,  says  I'm  a  monstrous  fine  fellow. 
This  is  his  stick  that  he  left  behind  him  last 
night,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  tiU  he  comes 
again.     See  if  I  don't,  now  ?" 

"  Go  up-stairs  this  moment !"  exclaimed 
Ella,  really  angry  at  length,  but  without  the 
least  notion  of  the  proper  way  of  managing 
these  unruly  children.  "  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Max- 
well of  your  impertinence." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  my  dear  Ella,"  I  said,  as 
we  proceeded  together  to  the  study.  "  It  will 
never  do  for  you  to  suffer  these  boys  to  treat 
you  wdth  disrespect." 

"  Little   devils !"    muttered   Ella,    passion- 
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ately ;  ''I  wish  they  were  all  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Red  Sea,  that  I  do." 

Sidney  Maxwell  had  evidently  not  yet  heard 
<^f  ray  arrival.  He  was  sitting  when  we  went 
in,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  and 
there  was  an  indescribable  something  both  in 
his  attitude  and  his  countenance  when  he 
looked  up,  that  suggested  to  my  mind  the 
])ainful  thought  that  Ella's  joyous  contentment 
was  unshared  by  her  husband — that  he  had,  in 
short,  a  weight  upon  his  heart,  which  his  young 
wife's  smiles  and  beauty  were  insufficient  to 
remove. 

"  Here  is  an  old  friend,  Sidney,"  Ella  said, 
going  up  to  him  and  attempting  caressingly, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  to  smooth  his  tumbled 
hair.  "  Come,  won't  you  tell  her  you  are  de- 
lighted to  see  her  again  ?" 

"  I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Feversham," 
replied  the  young  man,  starting  from  his  seat 
and  pushing  Ella  gently  aside,  as  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  me.  "  I  hope  she  will  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  spend  the  day  with  us." 

"  Mrs.  Feversham  will  dine  here,  of  course," 
said  Ella,  "but  she  is  going  on  to  see   Gertie 
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this  afternoon ;  and  really,  Sidney,  you  are  be- 
coming such  a  bear,  that  we  shall  have  nobody 
to  see  us  by  and  bye.  You  need  not  have 
tried  to  knock  me  down,  just  because  I  was 
smoothing  your  hair  a  bit." 

Sidney's  cheek  flushed  for  a  moment,  but 
he  only  said  quietly — "  My  dear  child,  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you — but  I  will  go  up  stairs  to 
arrange  my  hair." 

''Oh  go,  go,  by  all  means,  you  ill-tempered, 
savage  creature  !"  laughed  Ella,  as  her  husband 
silently  left  the  room — "  I  am  sure,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  lower  and  more  bitter  tone  to  me, 
"  he  does  not  make  himself  so  agreeable  that 
I  need  beseech  of  him  to  stay.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  what  a  marvellous  power  there  is  in  ma- 
trimony to  transform  men  into  brutes  and 
bears !" 

"  Ella,"  T  said  gravely,  ''  take  care  what  you 
are  about.  Do  not  trifle  with  your  husband's 
affections.  Remember  that  Sidney  has  to  work 
hard  to  provide  the  necessaries  and  the  com- 
forts of  life  for  you.  In  doing  this  conscien- 
tiously, he  gives  a  far  better  proof  of  love  than 
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he  could  ever  do  by  all  his  soft  words  and 
looks  as  a  lover." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  very  fine,"  said  Ella,  ''  but  I 
don't  see  why  he  should  try  to  knock  me  down, 
or  scowl  upon  me,  or  be  sulky  for  a  whole  day, 
just  because  he  is  obliged  to  work.  Haven't 
I  got  to  work  too  ?  don't  I  mend  all  those 
boys'  stockings,"and  don't  I  often  make  the 
puddings,  and  don't  I  do  lots  of  things  be- 
sides, that  I  never,  in  all  my  life,  thought  of 
doing  before  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  do^  Ella,"  I  said,  "  but  all 
wives  have  such  domestic  matters  as  these  to 
attend  to.  It  is  the  husband  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  anxiety,  the  real  burden  of 
life  to  carry,  and  consequently  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  from  him  those  trifling  attentions  and 
assiduities  which  as  a  lover  he  was  free  to  offer, 
and  which  after  marriage  come  more  naturally 
and  graciously  from  the  wife." 

"  Such  stuff !"  replied  this  spoilt  young 
creature,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  as  she  moved 
slowly  towards  the  door — "  I'm  sure  I  shall 
never  humour  Sidney  in  any  such  way.  I've 
something  else  to  think  of,  than  to  be  paying 
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him  attentions.  But  let  us  come  up  stairs,  and 
wash  our  hands." 

I  did  not  speak  again  until  we  were  in  the 
bedroom  (which,  by  the  bye,  was  in  a  wretchedly 
untidy  state)  and  Ella  was  twisting  her  beau- 
tiful ringlets  before  the  glass.  Then  I  said  in 
an  indifferent  tone — 

"  And  so  Mr.  Willoughby  was  here  last  night 
— was  he?" 

"  Yes,"  (somewhat  impatiently),  "  did  I  not 
tell  you  so  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,  you  certainly  did  not.  You 
said  only  that  you  kept  no  register  of  his 
visits." 

"  Well,  that  was  the  truth  Fm  sure.  What 
does  it  signify  how  often  he  comes  ?  There's 
no  harm  in  it,  I  suppose." 

"  I  hope  not  indeed,  Ella.  But  I  should 
have  thought  your  husband  would  have  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  visitors." 

"  No  more  he  has — ^but "  (in  a  very  pointed 
manner)  "  he  does  not  fear  to  trust  me  with 
Mr.  Willoughby  or  with  any  other  of  our  male 
acquaintances.     There  is  the  dinner-bell,  Mrs. 
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Feversham.      Are   you  quite  ready  to  come 
down  ?" 

This  being  the  first  time  I  had  dined  at 
Ella's  house,  I  was  rather  curious  to  see  the 
result  of  her  management  in  this  department, 
and  it  grieved,  more  than  it  surprised  me,  to 
observe  the  very  unnecessary  profusion  of 
dishes  which  made  their  appearance  on  her 
husband's  table.  Most  of  them,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  were  badly  cooked  and  as  badly  served, 
and  I  really  gave  Sidney  infinite  credit  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  appeared  to  submit  to 
this  inevitable  consequence  of  his  imprudent 
marriage.  He  ate  very  little  himself,  and 
seemed  quite  grateful  to  me  for  finishing  a 
plateful  of  under-done  mutton,  which  his  wife 
had  placed  before  me. 

"  How  is  it  you  have  no  appetite?"  I  asked 
of  Ella,  observing  that  after  playing  with  her 
knife  and  fork  for  several  minutes,  she  sent 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  meat  away  untasted. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  husband  good-humouredly, 
(though  the  cloud  was  still  over  all  his  coun- 
tenance), "  you  would  not  be  surprised  if  you 
knew  when  she  breakfasted.     Do  you  not  agree 
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with  me,  Mrs.  Feversham,  that  early  hours  are 
absolutely  essential  to  health  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly — but  Avith  your  avocations  I 
should  think  there  would  remain  no  choice  in 
the  matter." 

"  Oh,  Sidney  and  the  boys  are  early  enough 
in  all  conscience,"  put  in  Ella,  looking  exces- 
sively annoyed ;  "  and  if  I  like  to  have  uw 
breakfast  in  bed,  I  don't  see  what  difference  it 
can  make  to  anybody." 

I  understood  now  Mrs.  Cameron's  anxiety 
to  keep  me  from  starting  early,  but  I  only  said 
— "  It  is  a  bad  habit,  my  dear,"  and  turned  the 
conversation  for  the  present. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  boys  were 
sent  out  into  the  garden,  and  Sidney  accom- 
panied Ella  and  myself  to  the  draAA-ing-room. 
He  expressed  sincere  regrets  that  I  could  not 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  them, 
and  offered  to  escort  me  part  of  the  way  to 
Mr.  Melville's  abode.  This,  however,  I  refused, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  conveniently  spare 
the  time,  and  fancving  also  that  Ella  looked 
displeased  at  the  proposition.  The  latter  had 
seemed  very  much  out  of  spirits  since  dinner, 
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and  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  until  her  ac- 
customed cheerfulness  was  restored, 

*'  Won't  you  sing  something  to  me,  my 
dear  ?"  I  asked,  as  we  sat,  a  mute  trio,  looking 
into  the  fire.  "  It  seems  long  since  I  have  heard 
your  voice." 

"  I  do  so  hate  music,"  she  rephed,  gloomily, 
"  and  the  piano  is  wretchedly  out  of  tune." 

''  Yet  you  seemed  to  manage  pretty  well  last 
night,"  said  Sidney,  turning  towards  his  pout- 
ing wife.  "  Come,  Ella  dear,  won't  you  oblige 
our  kind  friend  ?" 

He  spoke  very  gently  and  affectionately,  but 
the  wife  kept  her  seat ;  and  seeing  that  my  con- 
tinued presence  was  not  likely  to  benefit  either 
of  them,  I  rose  in  a  few  minutes,  and  told  them 
I  must  go. 

"  If  you  will  not  have  me  for  an  escort,  Mrs. 
Feversham,"  said  Sidney,  as  I  shook  hands 
Avith  him,  "  at  least  take  Ella  part  of  the  way 
with  you.  A  walk  will  do  her  good,  and  I 
will  bring  the  boys  and  meet  her  as  she  comes 
back." 

To  this  proposal  Ella  offered  no  objection, 
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and  in  a  short  time  we  were  both  ready  to 
set  out. 

Hitherto  I  had  not  spoken  to  my  young 
friend  concerning  her  state  of  health  ;  but  now 
that  we  were  quite  alone  I  ventured  to  allude 
to  it,  and  to  ask  her  how  she  liked  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  a  mother. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  hateful  ?"  she  repUed,  ener- 
getically ;  "the  very  idea  of  it  drives  me  mad." 

"  Yet  you  must  have  anticipated  such  a  re- 
sult, Ella,  when  you  married." 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  gave  it  a  thought.  It's 
excessively  disagreeable." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  Psalmist  says  about 
children,  Ella?" 

"  No — but  it  can  be  nothing  comforting  to 
me,  I'm  very  certain." 

"  He  calls  them  '  a  heritage  from  the  Lord.' 
You  would  not  murmur  at  any  of  God's  gifts 
— would  you,  dear  Ella?" 

"  Oh,  you  do  put  everything  in  so  serious  a 
light,  Mrs.  Eeversham.  I  don't  mean  to  be 
wicked,  but  I  can't  help  not  wanting  a  tire- 
some, squalling  baby." 

"Your  child  will  not  remain  a  tiresome, 
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squalling  baby  for  ever,  my  love.     It  may  grow- 
up  to  be  the  greatest  comfort  and  blessing  to 

you." 

"  And  it  may  do  just  the  reverse — but  here 
comes  Mr.  Willoughby,  I  declare." 

I  looked  up  and  saw  two  horsemen  rapidly 
advancing  along  the  road.  The  foremost  of 
them  had  evidently  recognised  my  companion, 
for  halting  a  few  yards  of  us,  he  quickly  dis- 
mounted, and  (resigning  his  own  steed  to  the 
charge  of  his  attendant,  who  nnmediately 
turned  back)  came  on  smilingly  towards  Ella, 
w^ho  blushed  very  unnecessarily,  I  thought,  at 
his  approach. 

After  a  few^  words  of  complimentary  greet- 
ing, Mr.  Willoughby  enquired  of  Ella  whither 
she  was  going,  and  on  her  replying  that  she 
was  only  taking  a  little  walk,  he  said  something 
about  the  danger  of  over-fatigue,  and  offered 
to  escort  her  home. 

I  had  never  much  liked  this  young  man, 
even  while  he  was  Gertrude's  suitor,  and  his 
present  conduct  inspiring  my  very  cordial  dis- 
approval, I  replied  rather  sharply  I  believe — 

"  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  no  need  to  trouble  you 
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SO  far,  as  her  husband  is  coming  to  meet 
her." 

I  saw  that  the  gentleman  looked  vexed  and 
disappointed.  Ella,  I  think,  saw  it  too,  for 
\^^thout  raising  her  head,  she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
assumed  languor — 

"I  am  really  getting  very  tired,  Mrs.  Fever- 
sham,  and  if  you  don't  mind  going  on  alone,  I 
shall  gladly  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Willoughby's 
offer.  I  fancy,  too,  that  Sidney  will  not  regret 
being  spared  the  walk." 

Now  had  Ella  Maxwell  been  a  daughter  of 
my  own,  I  should,  at  any  risk  of  offence  to  the 
heir  of  Heathfield  Park,  have  negatived  this  ar- 
rangement, but  as  it  was,  I  could  only  look  my 
disapprobation,  and  yield  my  young  companion 
to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  had 
indeed  almost  forcibly  taken  possession  of  her, 
the  moment  she  signified  her  willingness  to  re- 
turn with  him. 

So  I  walked  on  alone,  sadly  and  thought- 
fully enough — my  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  see- 
ing Gertrude  swallowed  up  in  my  deep  anxiety 
for  her  sister,  and  my  heart  oppressed  with  that 
vague  feeling  of  alarm  which  those  experience 
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who  hear  in  the  distance  the  first  faint  mutter- 
ings  of  an  approaching  storm,  or  who  see,  in 
dim  and  shadowy  outhne,  the  threatening  vision 
of  some  coming  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  afternoon  was  closing  in,  when  I  arrived 
at  the  white  cottage  in  the  valley.  The  ser- 
vant who  opened  the  door,  informed  me  that 
Miss  Lucy  was  a  little  better,  and  that  the 
family  were  altogether  in  the  drawing-room. 

And  so  they  were — and  a  very  pretty  pic- 
ture they  made,  thus  assembled — Lucy,  paler 
and  more  fragile-looking  than  ever,  rechning 
on  her  invaUd  couch,  Gertrude  sitting  beside 
her,  the  type  of  innocent  happiness  and  con- 
tentment— Mr.  Melville,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  a  more  resigned  expression  on  his 
face  than  I  had  yet  seen  there,  and  Aunt  Rachel 
smiling  like  a  good  angel  upon  the  whole 
group,  and  giving  one  the  notion  that  the  word 
"self"  had  never  had  any  place  in  her  hfe's 
calm  history. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Feversham,"  exclaimed 
Gertrude,  springing  up  the  moment  she  recog- 
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nized  me,  "  how  glad,  how  very  glad  I  am  to 
see  you  !  Lucy  and  I  have  been  wondering 
all  day  whether  you  would  come  It  is  so 
good  of  you  to  have  undertaken  such  a  walk. 
There,  let  me  draw  this  chair  to  the  fire  for 
you — oh,  I  am  so  happy  to  have  you  with  me 
once  again." 

The  welcomes  of  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
scarcely  less  cordial,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
was  divested  of  my  cloak,  furs,  and  bonnet, 
and  seated,  with  recovered  animation,  in  the 
midst  of  the  interesting  group  I  have  described, 
listening  to  dear  Aunt  Rachel's  account  of  poor 
Lucy's  fluctuating  health,  and  examining  with 
pleasure  and  surprise  my  still  dearer  Gertrude's 
wonderfully  improved  appearance. 

That  my  darling  was  happy,  quite  happy, 
in  her  new  home,  I  could  not  for  one  moment 
doubt,  and  this  conviction  cheered  and  con- 
soled me  for  much  that  I  had  endured  in  the 
former  part  of  the  day.  To  witness  the  con- 
tentment of  a  beloved  object  is,  I  have  always 
imagined,  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  a  warm 
heart  can  experience ;  and  never  is  this  pleasure 
so  keenly  felt  as  after  a  long  season  of  anxiety 
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on  account  of  this  same  cherished  object,  whose 
cares  and  sorrows  affection  has  identified  with 
your  own. 

After  nearly  an  hour's  gossiping,  in  which 
Gertrude  and  myself  had  taken  the  principal 
share,  Mr.  Melville  was  solicited  to  continue 
reading  until  tea-time,  and  rousing  himself 
suddenly  from  a  fit  of  musing,  he  re-opened 
his  book,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"In  a  life  so  lonely,  and  with  so  little  to 
enUven  and  embellish  it  as  hers,  the  guest  in 
disguise  was  welcomed  with  ardoiu",  and  enter- 
tained without  fear  or  suspicion.  Had  he 
been  feared  or  suspected,  he  would  have  been 
no  longer  dangerous.  He  came  as  friendship, 
where  friendship  was  most  needed — he  came  as 
devotion,  where  her  holy  ministrations  were 
always  welcome." 

Remarking  a  supercilious  smile  on  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's face  at  this  last  clause,  I  ventured  to 
interrupt  him,  and  to  ask  whether  he  disagreed 
with  the  author,  whether  he  doubted  the  pos- 
sibility of  love  stealing  upon  a  human  heart 
under  the  disguise  of  friendship  ? 

"I   disbelieve   it   altogether,"    he   replied, 
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rather  abruptly.  "  That  man  or  woman  who 
makes  a  mistake  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  must 
be  a  fool,  and  our  sentimental  writers  profess 
to  paint  wise  men  and  women,  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  abundantly  rational  on  every 
point  but  this." 

"  And  do  we  not  frequently  see  it  thus  in 
real  Hfe  ?"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  with  her  placid 
smile.  "  Have  you  yourself,  Raymond,  never 
known  a  wise  man  become  a  fool,  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  attachment  ?" 

"Undoubtedly;  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is,  whether  wise  men  or  women 
can  suffer  the  sentiment  of  love  to  creep  upon 
them  unawares,  believing  that  they  are  only 
cherishing  the  calm  emotion  of  friendship. 
This,  I  maintain,  to  be  impossible, — a  pretty 
figment  of  romance,  if  you  will — ^but  nothing 
more." 

"But  what  say  the  young  people  on  the 
subject  ?"  enquired  Aunt  Rachel,  turning  to 
Gertrude  and  Lucy.  "  Til  be  bound  they  are 
not  without  an  opinion,  though  cousin  Ray- 
mond may  not  pronounce  it  a  very  deep  one." 

The  sick  girl  sighed  gently  and  looked  up- 
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wards,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  for  a  moment. 
What  had  she  to  do  with  earthly  love  or  earthly 
feelings?  For  once,  however,  Mr.  Melville's 
attention  was  diverted  from  his  daughter,  and 
this  mute  confirmation  of  his  own  sickening 
fears,  was  happily  for  the  present  spared  him. 

He  was  gazing  with  evident  interest  at  Ger- 
trude Cameron's  lovely  face,  and  waiting,  with 
no  less  evident  curiosity,  for  her  answer  to  Aunt 
Rachel's  half  playful  question. 

He  must  have  been  amused,  I  think,  at  the 
quaint,  grave  manner,  in  which  my  dear  young 
friend,  seeing  she  was  expected  to  say  some- 
thing, replied, — 

"  I  really  never  till  this  moment  formed  any 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  it  strikes  me  that 
/  could  not  deceive  myself  in  the  matter,  be- 
cause love,  as  described  by  poets  and  novelists, 
must  surely  be  as  unlike  friendship  as  a  wild 
thunder-storm  is  unlike  the  gentle  summer 
rain." 

"To  be  sure — and  what  a  very  pretty  idea!" 
said  Aunt  Rachel,  as  she  took  up  her  knitting- 
needles  again,  and  went  on  with  her  work. 
But  Mr.  Melville  said  nothing — ^he  only  with- 
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drew  his  eyes  from  Gertrude's  face,  and  seeing 
we  were  all  silent  and  attentive,  continued 
reading — 

"  Somewhat  diiFerently  had  the  same  passion 
come  to  the  heart  of  Cecilia ;  for  as  the  heart 
is,  so  is  love  to  the  heart.  It  partakes  of  its 
strength  or  weakness,  its  health  or  disease. 
In  Cecilia  it  but  heightened  the  keen  sensation 
of  life.  To  all  eyes  she  became  more  beautiful, 
more  radiant,  more  lovely,  though  they  knew 
not  why — " 

I  was  looking  earnestly  at  Gertrude's  down- 
cast face,  while  Mr.  Melville  thus  read,  when 
suddenly,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience, 
he  threw  aside  the  book,  and  declared,  with  an 
energy  quite  unusual  to  him,  that  it  was  all 
folly  and  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  What  is  all  folly  and  nonsense  ?"  asked 
Aunt  Rachel,  gazing  in  astonishment  at  her 
sedate  cousin's  excited  countenance. 

"  Why  this  sublime  embodiment  of  Miss 
Cameron's  idea  of  the  tender  passion,"  he  re- 
plied, with  an  ironical  laugh.  "  But  let  us 
ring  for  tea  now,  and  defer  our  sentimental 
discussion  till  another  time." 
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"  You  are  very  happy,  my  dear  ?"  I  said  to 
Gertrude,  when,  after  a  really  delightful  even- 
ing, we  went  up- stairs  together,  to  fetch  my 
cloak  and  bonnet. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  promptly,  "  I  am  in- 
deed. Lucy  is  almost  an  angel,  and  Aunt 
Rachel  is  the  dearest,  kindest,  simplest  old  lady 
in  the  whole  world." 

"  And  Mr.  Melville's  bearishness  and  ec- 
centricities are  consequently  less  difficult  to 
endure  ?" 

I  put  this  interrogatively,  and  turned  round 
somewhat  abruptly  to  look  at  Gertrude  as  I 
spoke.  She  smiled  a  little,  and  throwing  my 
thick  veil  over  my  bonnet,  replied  with  her 
usual  quietness, — 

"Mr.  Melville  improves  greatly  upon  ac- 
quaintance. I  had  nearly  forgotten  that  we 
ever  thought  him  bearish  or  ecccentric." 

"  By  the  bye,  my  love,"  I  continued,  taking 
the  liberty  of  putting  aside  the  veil,  "  are  you 
aware  that  Mr.  Lorimer  is  to  be  our  neighbour 
during  the  winter  ?" 

''  Yes,  I  heard  that  the  Priory  had  been  kt 
to  him  for  a  term  of  years,  and  on  good  Mr. 
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Lawson's  account  I  am  bound  to  rejoice  at  the 
intelligence.  You  look  suspicious,  dear  Mrs. 
Feversham,  but  indeed  you  may  believe  me 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  rejoice  on  no  other 
account  than  this." 

I  did  beheve  her  implicitly;  for  besides  that 
she  had  never  spoken  so  plainly  before,  there 
was  an  utter  absence  of  all  embarrassment  and 
hesitation,  a  clear,  calm  look  and  manner, 
which  betrayed  a  heart  entirely  innocent  of 
cherishing  Mr.  Lorimer's  image,  whatever  other 
guest  might  be  harboured  there. 

Whether  Mr.  Lorimer  were  equally  indif- 
ferent to  Miss  Cameron  was  quite  a  separate 
question,  and  one  that  I  did  not  think  it  need- 
ful to  enter  upon  at  present  with  my  evidently 
unsuspecting  friend. 

Neither  would  I  disturb  her  quiet  happiness 
by  speaking  of  the  various  anxieties  my  visit 
to  Ella  had  awakened.  I  had  always  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  Gertrude  Cameron's  na- 
ture was  formed  for  great  suffering — that  she 
would  have  severe  trials  to  undergo — and  not 
for  the  wealth  of  worlds  would  I  have  dropped 
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one  thorn  on  the  path  of  roses  she  was  now 
(perhaps  for  a  very  brief  period)  treadmg. 

When  we  parted,  it  was  with  the  promise 
that  Gertrude  should  come  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  week,  and  spend  a  long  day  at 
the  Rectory. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Sidney  Maxwell's  agreement  with  his  uncle 
included — besides  occasional  parochial  visit- 
ing— a  share  of  the  Sunday  duty  at  the  vil- 
lage church ;  and  since  Ella's  marriage  it  had 
been  the  habit  of  the  young  couple  to  dine 
every  Sunday  (with  their  three  pupils)  at  the 
Rectory,  as  Sidney,  by  this  means,  was  spared 
the  double  walk,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  relieved 
Ella  of  the  charge  of  the  boys  during  their 
tutor's  absence  in  the  afternoon. 

But  on  the  Sabbath  morning  succeeding 
my  return  to  Lissonburn,  as  we  sat  at  the 
breakfast-table,  a  message  was  brought  by 
Henri,  from  Laurel  Cottage,  to  the  effect 
that  Sidney  was  too  unwell  to  leave  the  house, 
and  that  he  begged  his  uncle  for  this  once  to 
excuse  his  attendance.  There  was  no  note, 
and  no  further  explanation  than  this ;  neither, 
in    reply    to   all   our  questions,  could    Henri 
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afford  us  any  more  satisfactory  intelligence, 
than  that  Mrs.  Sidney  had  come  down  to  give 
him  the  message,  and  to  desire  him  to  run  to  the 
Rectory  and  back  as  fast  as  he  could. 

''  Do  you  think  I  had  better  go  to  him,  my 
dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  turning  with  anx- 
ious looks  to  her  husband.  "  Perhaps  it  is 
something  serious." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  rector,  deci- 
sively. "  He  has  his  wife  with  him,  and  one 
woman  is  quite  enough  for  any  sick  man." 

"But  what  ivill  poor,  dear  Ella  do?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Cameron,  with  much  excitement. 
"  If  it  is  only  a  head-ache,  she  will  fancy  he 
is  going  to  die,  and  the  darling  girl  will  break 
her  heart." 

I  said  I  thought  that  unhkely,  but  sug- 
gested that  we  should  some  of  us  walk  down 
after  service,  and  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

This  proposal  calmed  the  mother,  and  satis- 
fied the  aunt ;  so  without  further  discussion  of 
the  matter,  we  all  (except  Mrs.  Cameron) 
went  to  prepare  for  church. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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Now  although  I  had  treated  the  affair  of 
Sidney's  illness  lightly,  I  was,  in  reality,  suffi- 
ciently uneasy  to  make  it  nearly  the  exclusive 
subject  of  my  thoughts,  even  after  we  had 
taken  our  seats  in  the  old-fashioned  rectory 
pew,  which,  considerably  elevated  (like  that 
of  Sir  Joshua  Willoughby,  that  faced  it)  above 
all  the  others,  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
church,  and  enabled  us,  even  when  sitting,  to 
see  the  congregation  enter. 

Great,  therefore,  was  my  astonishment  — 
the  picture  in  my  mind  being  of  a  young, 
anxious  wife,  leaning  over  a  husband's  sick 
bed,  and  lavishing  upon  him  those  attentions 
which  his  condition  demanded — to  see  Ella, 
beautifully  dressed,  walk  lightly  up  the  nar- 
row aisle,  and,  followed  by  the  three  little 
boys,  take  her  accustomed  seat  in  the  pew  im- 
mediately below  our  own. 

For  a  moment  I  had  almost  persuaded  my- 
self that  my  eyes  had  deceived  me — but  no, 
there  she  was,  standing  up,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, arranging  the  children  in  their  respec- 
tive places,  and  nodding  carelessly  to  Mrs, 
Maxwell  and  myself. 
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As  the  service  was  now  beginning,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  asking  a  single  question, 
but  Ella's  appearance  was  sufficient  to  remove 
any  apprehensions  concerning  Sidney's  health, 
whatever  doubts  it  might  leave  regarding  his 
non-attendance. 

On  quitting  the  church,  it  was  still  some 
time  before  our  curiosity  was  gratified  ;  for 
Ella,  having  hurried  out  the  moment  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  with  any  consistency,  was 
monopohzed  entirely  by  Charles  Willoughby, 
who,  allowing  his  mother  and  sister  to  drive 
home  without  him,  continued  sauntering 
down  the  street  by  the  side  of  that  beau- 
tiful, thoughtless  young  creature,  whose  beam- 
ing smiles  showed  only  too  plainly  that  his 
attentions  were  agreeable  to  her. 

"  Let  us  get  up  to  them,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Maxwell  to  me.  "  That  pretty,  giddy 
little  soul  has  no  idea  what  she  may  be  bring- 
ing on  herself.  I  must  really  get  my  husband 
to  speak  seriously  to  young  Willoughby. 
This  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  will  never  do." 

"  I  should  think  not,  with  a  sick  husband 

p  2 
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at  home,"  I  replied  indignantly — "  I  am  really 
ashamed  and  distressed  for  Ella." 

"  Nay,  nay,  she  is  but  a  child — an  innocent, 
guileless  child,"  said  good  Mrs.  Maxwell ; 
"  but  we  will  get  up  to  them,  and  then  he 
will  be  obliged  to  leave  her  to  us." 

My  companion,  however,  being  a  slow 
walker,  we  did  not  succeed  in  our  object,  until 
Charles  Willoughby  had  made  his  graceful 
adieux,  and  left  Ella  to  restore  discipline 
amongst  her  rebellious  charges.  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
having  with  a  single  word  effected  this  desi- 
rable end,  enquired  eagerly  of  Ella  concerning 
her  sick  husband. 

"  Oh,  there's  not  much  the  matter,"  replied 
the  wife  carelessly,  but  avoiding  looking  at  me. 
"  He  had  a  bad  pain  in  his  head  this  morning, 
so  I  persuaded  him  to  stay  quietly  at  home. 
— There's  nothing  like  perfect  quiet  for  the 
head-ache,  I'm  certain,  and  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  I  came  to  church  with  the  boys." 

"  Then  we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  society  at  dinner  to-day?"  said  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  half  interrogatively,  for  Ella  had 
passed  the  turning  to  her  own  home. 
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"  Oh  yes  you  will/'  answered  the  latter, 
quickly — "  that  is  to  say,  if  you  do  not  object. 
Sidney  will  prefer  being  left  to  himself,  and 
besides,  we  have  really  no  dinner  prepared  at 
the  Cottage/' 

"  Poor  Sidney  !  Then  is  he  to  ciake  a  fast- 
day  of  it?"  I  enquired. 

"  There  wiU  be  enough  for  one,"  said  Ella, 
shortly,  and  as  if  irritated  at  all  this  question- 
ing ;  "  but  if  I  am  not  wanted  at  the  Rectory, 
I  can  easily  go  home  even  now.  There  is,  I 
dare  say,  some  bread  and  cheese  in  the  house." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  you  know  we  are  always 
charmed  to  have  you,"  Mrs.  Maxwell  has- 
tened to  say,  keeping  to  herself  w^hat  I  am 
sure  she  thought — that  the  young  wife's  place 
was  by  her  husband's  side,  not^vithstanding 
the  barren  state  of  the  cottage  hrder,  and  the 
desirableness  of  perfect  quiet  for  the  invalid. 

Neither  was  anything  said  to  EUa  on  this 
occasion,  concerning  her  encouragement  of 
Charles  Willoughby's  attentions.  Mrs.  Max- 
w^eU  could  not  endure  to  see  a  frown  on  the 
pretty  face  of  her  nephew's  bewitching  wife. 
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She  thought  it  would  answer  every  purpose,  if 
Mr.  Maxwell  gave  a  hint  to  the  young  man  ; 
and  should  it  be  found  really  necessary  to 
speak  to  Ella  on  the  subject,  why  her  mother, 
of  course,  was  the  fittest  person  to  do  it — "  or 
even  you,  dear  Mrs.  Feversham,"  concluded 
my  tender-hearted  friend,  "  might  manage  a 
little  quiet  lecture — but  for  my  own  part,  I 
am  really  such  a  bad  hand  at  all  these  deli- 
cate matters." 

So  Mrs.  Sidney  dined  with  us  that  day  ; 
and  very  agreeable  indeed  she  made  herself, 
in  spite  of  the  anxiety  her  husband's  indispo- 
sition could  not  have  failed  to  excite  in  her 
mind — an  anxiety  which  Mrs.  Cameron,  how- 
ever, somewhat  exaggerated  when  she  feared, 
at  the  entrance  of  every  dish,  that  the  "  poor, 
dear  girl,"  would  not  be  able  to  eat  a  mouth- 
ful, and  entreated  Mr.  Maxwell  to  insist  upon 
her  taking  an  extra  glass  of  wine  to  sustain 
her  fainting  spirits. 

After  dinner,  when  Ella,  by  her  mother's 
advice,  had  retired  to  indulge  in  a  quiet  nap 
on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell 
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had  taken  the  three  little  boys  to  church,  I 
put  on  my  bonnet,  and  without  naming  my  in- 
tention to  anybody,  set  off  on  an  expedition  to 
Laurel  Cottage. 

I  found  Sidney  looking  exceedingly  harassed 
and  unwell,  with  sundry  books  and  papers  on 
the  table  before  him,  which  he  seemed  disposed 
to  scuffle  away  on  my  entrance,  but  finally  left 
untouched,  probably  because  he  saw  that  my 
eyes  were  already  fixed  enquiringly  upon  them. 

"  We  were  all  anxious  about  this  head-ache 
of  yours,"  I  began,  accepting  the  seat  which 
he  gravely  offered  me. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  in  the  least  serious,"  he 
replied,  in  an  evidently  annoyed  tone.  "  Did 
Ella  make  a  great  matter  of  it  ?" 

"By  no  means — only  your  absence  from 
church " 

"  True,  it  must  have  seemed  odd — but  the 
fact  is,  Mrs.  Eeversham,  I  wanted  a  day  to 
myself.  I  have  no  time  in  the  week  to  think 
of  anything— and  poor  Ella,  I  begin  to  fear,  is 
but  an  indifferent  manager." 

I  glanced  uneasily  at  the  books  and  papers. 
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"  Scarcely  fit  companions  for  the  Sabbath, 
are  they  ?"  he  said,  with  a  very  joyless  smile, 
and  a  slight  increase  of  colour, — ■"  but,  after  all, 
what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  These  matters  must  be 
looked  into  some  time,  and  if  I  were  to  sit  up  at 
night  to  do  it,  Ella  would  be  cross — and  really  I 
have  not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  originate 
any  domestic  strife  that  may  be  avoided." 

"But  surely  you  are  in  no  difficulties  at 
present,  Sidney  ?  Your  wife  assured  me  the 
last  time  I  was  here,  that  you  were  getting  on 
beautifully." 

"  I  know  very  little  about  it  yet,"  he  replied, 
in  a  sort  of  tired,  desponding  tone — "  but  pray 
let  us  talk  of  something  more  agreeable  than 
the  domestic  affairs  of  two  such  inexperienced 
simpletons  as  Ella  and  myself — -Who  had  you 
at  church  to-day?" 

"  Lady  Willoughby,  and  Charles,  and  Ge- 
raldine,  besid€s  the  usual  congregation." 

"  Did  any  of  them  speak  to  Ella?" 

"Yes,  Charles  Willoughby  walked  a  little 
way  down  the  street  with  her,  but  Geraldine 
and  her  mother  had  driven  away  before  we  got 
out  of  church." 
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Sidney  said  nothing,  but  continued  looking 
down  steadfastly  at  his  papers. 

"  You  will  return  with  me  and  have  your 
tea  at  the  Rectory  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes--if  you  think  it  desirable,  but  I  don't 
suppose  Ella  cares  about  it." 

"  Ah,  Sidney,"  I  exclaimed,  noticing  with 
some  astonishment  the  really  touching  dejec- 
tion expressed  in  these  words — "  you  must 
remember  that  you  have  a  spoiled  child  to 
deal  with ;  but  with  patience  and  tenderness 
you  may  work  wonders  even  here.  Your 
wife  has  a  warm  and  a  lo\-ing  heart,  which  no- 
thing but  neglect  or  coldness  will  ever  be  able 
to  chill." 

''  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you,  whenever  you 
please,  Mrs.  Feversham,"  said  Sidney,  rising 
abruptly,  and  sweeping  all  the  books  and 
papers  into  the  table-drawer.  ''Ella  shall 
never  have  a  chance  of  saying  that  her  hus- 
band neglects  her." 


F   3 
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CHAPTER  X. 

We  had  just  risen  from  breakfast  one  fine 
frosty  morning  in  the  ensuing  week,  when 
Gertrude,  from  whom  I  had  heard  nothing 
since  the  evening  I  spent  in  the  valley,  sud- 
denly made  her  appearance,  and  announced 
that  she  had  come  to  spend  the  day  with  us., 

We  were  all  of  course  delighted  to  see  her, 
and  after  our  eager  welcomings  she  was  assailed 
with  compliments  concerning  her  very  bloom- 
ing looks,  and  the  general  air  of  animation  and 
contentment  which  her  whole  aspect  and  man- 
ner now  displayed. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  scarcely  believe  this  Miss 
Cameron  to  be  the  Miss  Cameron  of  a  year 
ago,"  observed  Mr.  Maxwell,  who,  hke  myself, 
had  always  admired  Gertrude  more  than  her 
sister ;  ''  and  I  begin  to  think  there  must  be 
some  miraculous  virtue  in  the  air  of  Dovedon 
valley." 
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*'  It  is  considered  particularly  healthy,"  re- 
plied Gertrude,  meeting  the  rector's  smiling 
glance  without  a  blush ;  "  but  it  will  be  too 
cold  for  Lucy  in  the  winter." 

''  I  hope  you  are  not  going  away  just  as 
Christmas  is  coming  on,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
eagerly  ;  ''I  should  think  if  the  family  are 
obhged  to  leave,  they  would  scarcely  insist 
upon  your  accompanying  them." 

"  I  could  not  very  well  do  otherwise,  dear 
mamma  ;  Lucy  never  Hkes  me  to  be  long  away 
from  her." 

"  Oh,  Lucy  is  a  spoiled  child,  but  she  cannot 
always  have  every  thing  she  fancies.  Indeed, 
Gertrude,  I  particularly  wish  you  to  be  here 
at  Christmas,  and  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ville about  it." 

"  Dearest  mamma " 

"  My  love,  you  must  oblige  me  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  I  never  see  anything  of  you  now,  and  I 
have  a  decided  objection  to  being  separated 
from  my  children  at  Christmas  time.  I  may 
not  have  many  more  festive  seasons  to  spend 
amongst  you ;    my  health   is    declining  with 
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greater  rapidity  than  you  perhaps  suspect,  and 
consequently  if  I  do  now  and  then  demand  a 
sacrifice  from  you " 

"  Mamma,  dear  mamma,  do  not  say  another 
word  on  the  subject.  I  will,  if  you  please, 
speak  to  Mr.  IMelville  about  it  myself;  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  refuse  a  request  of  yours  ;  and 
Lucy  must  be  content  with  Aunt  Rachel." 

Gertrude's  prompt  and  affectionate  acqui- 
escence in  her  mother's  wishes  the  moment 
she  had  reason  to  beheve  thev  were  in  earnes 
require  no  explanation  ;  but  as  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's anxiety  to  have  her  daughter  with  her  at 
Christmas  may  be  less  intelligible  to  the  reader, 
I  think  it  desirable  to  mention  here,  that  during 
a  visit  which  ]\Ir.  Lawson  had  paid  to  us  on 
the  preceding  day,  he  had  laughingly  reported 
a  gossip  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  coming  to 
the  Priory,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  courting  the  handsome  Miss  Cameron,  with 
whom  it  was  well  known  he  was  desperately  in 
love. 

Our  ci-devant  landlord  had  also  invited  us 
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to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Priorr,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspectiiig  and  admiring  the  altoations  and 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  under 
the  directions  of  the  new  tenant. 

I  was  quite  certain,  the  moment  I  saw  Ger- 
trude arrive,  that  Mrs.  Cameron  would  propose 
our  going  that  afternoon,  and  as  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  partly  expected  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  I,  too,  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
have  it  over. 

Gertrade,  when  consulted,  agreed  without 
much  appearance  of  interest  to  the  expedition, 
and  Mrs.  Maxwell  ordered  an  early  dinner,  that 
we  might  have  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the 
ramble. 

But  there  was  still  a  long  morning  to  be 
tilled  up ;  and,  as  I  anticipated,  though  scarcely 
wished,  our  visitor  asked  me  to  walk  with  her 
to  see  Ella.  The  sisters  had  not  met  now  for 
many  weeks,  and  of  course  I  could  only  ex- 
press my  readiness  to  go  to  the  cottage,  as 
soon  as  Gertrude  was  sufficiently  rested. 

During  our  short  walk  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  evading  the  questions  concerning  the  yoxmg 
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couple  which  my  companion,  for  the  first  time, 
put  to  me.  She  had  heard  apparently  of  the 
elegance  of  her  sister's  dress,  and  the  old  fear 
had  revived,  with  all  its  former  strength,  in 
her  mind. 

I  would  not  for  worlds  have  mentioned  the 
scene  of  Sunday,  nor  the  painful  convictions 
which  had  followed  my  interview  with  Sidney  ; 
but  I  said  that  I  feared  Ella  did  spend  too 
much  money  in  the  adornment  of  her  pretty 
person,  and  advised  Gertrude  to  give  her  a 
gentle  hint  on  the  subject. 

Although  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when 
we  arrived  at  the  cottage,  we  were  informed 
by  the  initidy  servant,  who  was  looking  crosser 
than  ever,  that  her  mistress  was  still  in  bed, 
and  that  she  had  given  orders  that  nobody 
should  be  admitted. 

"Surely,"  said  Gertrude,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  to  smile  or  sigh  at  this  unpromising 
state  of  affairs,  "  surely  I  may  be  considered  as 
an  exception.  Tell  your  mistress  that  it  is 
her  sister  and  Mrs.  Fever  sham  who  have  come 
to  see  her.'' 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  messenger  returned 
with  the  information  that  "  missjs''  would  re- 
ceive her  at  once,  but  that  the  other  lady  must 
be  pleased  to  wait  in  the  parlour. 

"  I  will  soon  have  her  down  stairs/'  said 
Gertrude,  as  she  left  me  at  the  parlour  door, 
''and  you  shall  read  her  one  of  your  old  lec- 
tures on  this  ruinous  indolence.'' 

I  don't  well  know  how  it  was,  but  I  never 
could  feel  quite  calm  or  comfortable  at  Laurel 
Cottage.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  some- 
thing essential  was  wanting — that  an  ungenial 
influence  hovered  over  the  dwelling,  and  that 
it  lacked  all  those  delightful  attributes  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  the  humblest  home 
where  real  affection  and  confidence  exist 

There  was  in  truth  no  spirit  of  home  about 
this  place. 

And  where  or  with  whom  was  the  fault  ?  I 
asked  myself,  as  I  sat  looking  out  on  the  now 
dreary  and  untended  garden.  Was  it  with 
Sidney,  or  with  Ella,  or  with  both  ?  or  was  it 
only  with  the  principle  which  had  led  to  their 
hasty,  ill-advised  union  ? 

I  had  pondered  over  this  matter  very  often 
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already,  and  I  pondered  over  it  again  now.  I 
tried  to  analyze  impartially  the  character  of 
both  husband  and  wife.  In  each  I  saw  much 
that  was  good,  much  that  was  noble,  much 
that  gave  promise  of  future  excellence,  provided 
the  delicate  seeds  were  watched  and  watered 
by  a  judicious  hand. 

Ah  !  there  it  was.  There,  at  least,  was  one 
fatal  mistake.  These  young  people  should 
both  have  sought  a  maturer  judgment,  a  firmer 
vnR,  a  more  settled  character,  to  guide  and 
strengthen  their  own.  They  were  like  two 
children  learning  to  walk,  who,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  strong  grasp  which,  without  an 
effort,  could  keep  them  on  their  tottering  feet, 
catch  hold  of  each  other's  tiny  hands,  and  fall 
together  to  the  ground. 

Why  did  they  marry,  in  spite  of  all  the  for- 
midable barriers  which  good  sense  and  pru- 
dence opposed  to  such  a  step  ? 

You  will  reply,  that  they  loved  each  other, 
and  that  love  should  always  be  the  first  and 
most  important  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  matri- 
mony. 

This  is  a  truism  I  certainly  shall  not  dis- 
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pute ;  but  then  there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  love,  so  many  different  degrees  of  love, 
and  so  many  different  effects  of  love,  that  to 
make  love  as  a  mere  sentiment,  the  one  great 
requisite  in  that  sacred  union  which  is  "  until 
death,"  appears  to  me  a  very  fatal  error,  though 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  popular  one,  and  one 
that  occasions  a  vast  amount  of  misery  in  mar- 
ried Hfe. 

Love,  as  a  sentiment  or  a  passion  (for  there 
is  Httle  difference  between  the  two),  must  of 
necessity  cease  to  exist  when  secure  possession 
and  habits  of  famiUar  intercourse  have  stripped 
the  beloved  object  of  that  shining  halo  which 
courtship,  with  all  its  charming  uncertainties, 
had  thrown  around  it.  And  if  there  is  no 
well-grounded  esteem,  no  real  congeniality 
of  character,  no  firm  and  undeviating  prin- 
ciple on  both  sides  to  fall  back  upon,  what  be- 
comes of  the  happiness  of  the  married  pair  ? 
where  is  all  that  vast  unfathomable  ocean  of 
enjoyment  into  which  their  dazzled  eyes  had 
looked   down    in   rapture   but   a   short   time 


ago? 


Alas !  it  is  but  as  a  dream  of  the  night  or 
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the  vision  of  the  summer's  eve.  And  the  future 
comfort — we  have  put  happiness  out  of  the 
question  now — the  future  comfort  of  the  mar- 
ried lovers  will  depend  upon  their  respective 
tempers,  and  their  capability  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  each  other's  habits,  circumstances, 
and  inclinations. 

This,  in  truth,  is  the  case  with  nine-tenths 
of  what  are  called  love-matches ;  and  1  had 
too  much  reason  to  believe  it  was  beginning 
to  be  the  case  with  Sidney  and  Ella  Maxwell. 
If  the  husband  continued  to  feel  romantic 
passion  for  his  beautiful  wife,  after  the  senti- 
ment on  her  side  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet, 
common -place  affection,  so  much  the  worse  for 
both  of  them. 

But  this  question  was  yet  to  be  decided. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  my  sombre  reflections 
on  love-matches  in  general  that  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  (I  must  have  sat  alone  nearly  an 
hour),  and  admitted  the  two  sisters. 

Such  a  contrast  they  presented ;  Gertrude, 
fresh  and  blooming  as  a  spring  flower  in  her 
pale,  Quaker-like  attire,  and  Ella,  tired  and 
fretful-looking,  with  aU  her  gay,  bright  colours, 
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seeming  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the  wearer's 
mood  and  aspect. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  I  asked, 
going  up  to  her,  and  forgetting  the  intended 
lecture  in  concern  for  her  apparent  suffering. 
''  Are  you  really  ill  this  morning  ?" 

"  111 !  oh,  yes,"  (with  an  impatient  sigh),  "  I 
feel  more  dead  than  alive ;  and  oh,  what  a 
miserable  fire  youVe  got !  I'm  sure  this  house 
is  the  coldest  place  in  the  whole  world.  I 
shall  never  exist  through  the  winter." 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  Ella  to  go 
with  us  to  the  Priory  this  afternoon,"  said 
Gertrude,  as  she  stirred  the  coal,  and  drew  an 
easy  chair  towards  the  fire  for  her  sister ; 
"  the  walk  would  do  her  good,  would  it  not, 
Mrs.  Eeversham  ?" 

''  1  think  so  ;  but  here  comes  Sidney  :  let  us 
consult  him  on  the  subject." 

Sidney  was  looking  scarcely  less  weary  and 
out  of  sorts  than  his  wife,  but  after  greeting 
Gertrude  and  myself  with  his  usual  friendli- 
ness, he  turned  anxiously  to  Ella,  and  enquired 
how  she  felt  ? — if  he  could  get  anything  for  her 
before  dinner?"  &c.  &c. 
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There  was  so  much  appearance  of  genuine 
concern  in  his  voice  and  manner,  that  I  felt 
quite  grieved  for  him,  and  indignant  with  Ella 
when  she  answered  pettishly — 

"  Oh,  don't  tease  me,  there's  a  good  soul;  I 
only  want  to  be  quiet." 

Sidney  coloured,  and  drew  back  a  few  paces. 
Then  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece, 
he  gazed  down  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  little  puss !"  I  said 
jestingly,  by  way  of  breaking  the  awkward 
silence  that  followed ;  "  and  if  I  were  Sidney, 
you  should  be  punished  by  being  left  to  your- 
self all  day." 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  no  punishment — at 
any  rate,  no  new  punishment,"  she  replied, 
quickly ;  "for  most  of  my  days  are  spent  in 
solitude." 

"  That  is  surely  not  my  fault,  Ella,"  said 
the  husband,  raising  his  head  for  a  moment ; 
"you  should  avoid  reproaching  me  for  that 
which  you  know,  and  always  knew^  to  be  in- 
evitable." 

"  Oh,  I  neither  reproach  nor  complain,"  re- 
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sumed  the  wife,  carelessly  ;  "  don't  let  us  harp 
upon  such  a  foolish  subject." 

"  As  you  please ;  I  merely  came  in  now 
(not  being  aware  that  your  friends  were  with 
you)  to  ask  where  you  had  sent  Henri  this 
morning.     I  want  him." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  firm  tone  in  which 
these  last  words  were  spoken,  but  apparently 
they  were  not  equally  appreciated  by  the  wife ; 
for  her  colour  heightened  perceptibly,  and  she 
answered,  with  an  irritatiDg  coldness,  that 
seemed  foreign  to  her  character — 

"  I  happened  to  want  him  first,  so  he  has 
gone  out  for  me." 

It  w^as  enough  to  provoke  any  husband. 
"  Where  has  he  gone,  Ella?" 

It  w^as  getting  serious  now.  She  tried  hard 
— I  am  sure  she  tried  very  hard,  to  look  per- 
fectly unconcerned,  but  there  was  an  unmis- 
takeable  change  of  colour  in  her  otherwise  de- 
fying face,  as  she  said — 

''  He  has  gone  to  the  Park,  to  fetch  some 
grapes  Mr.  Willoughby  promised  me." 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  dead  silence. 
Gertrude  spoke  first. 
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"  I  should  have  thought,"  she  remarked  un- 
suspiciously, (for  this  young  man's  frequent 
visits  and  open  attentions  were  at  present  un- 
known to  her)  "  that  with  so  many  servants  at 
the  Park,  they  might  have  spared  one  of  them 
on  such  an  occasion.  But  when  was  this 
promise  made,  Ella,  dear  ?" 

"  Last  night,  I  believe  ;  but  pray  don't  let 
us  have  a  rehearsal  of  '  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing.' It's  quite  true  that  when  people  live 
out  of  the  world,  their  thoughts  and  ideas  be- 
come as  contracted  as  the  sphere  they  move  in." 

When  I  turned  round  (for  I  had  walked  to 
the  window  during  the  discussion)  to  see  how 
Sidney  received  this  last  piquant  observation, 
I  found  that  he  had  left  the  room. 

"  Ella,"  said  Gertrude,  gravely,  as  she  rose 
and  drew  on  her  gloves,  '*'  vent  as  much  of 
your  pettishness  as  you  like  on  me,  but  spare 
your  husband.  If  you  are  disposed  to  join 
me  at  three  o'clock,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you ;  if  not,  I  will  look  in  as  I  return  this 
evening,  to  say  good  bye." 

Ella  kissed  her  sister  coldly,   shook  hands 
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only  with  me,  and  declaring  she  was  more  fit 
to  be  in  her  coffin  than  looking  over  houses 
and  grounds,  allowed  us  to  depart  without  a 
single  apology  for  her  rudeness,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  a  regret  that  our  visit  had  not  been 
a  more  agreeable  one. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

I  AM  sure  that  after  this  visit  to  Laurel  Cot- 
tage, Gertrude  would  very  gladly  have  declined 
the  expedition  to  the  Priory — but  we  found 
Mrs.  Cameron  so  impatient  for  our  return,  and 
so  full  of  the  afternoon's  project,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  getting  out  of  it  in  a  quiet 
way.  [Of  course  we  never  dreamt  of  making 
her  a  party  to  our  anxieties  concerning  Ella 
and  her  husband.] 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Maxwell's  good  manage- 
ment, and  her  desire  that  we  should  have 
plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  ourselves,  we  were  all 
ready  a  little  before  three,  and  had  just  closed 
the  gate  of  the  Rectory  garden  when  we  saw 
Ella  walking  rapidly  up  the  road,  and  looking 
as  bright  and  dazzling  as  a  princess  in  a  fairy 
tale. 

"  Well,  here  I  am  you  see,  after  all,"  she 
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exclaimed,  stopping  nearly  breathless  when 
she  reached  our  party.  "  The  sun  shone  so 
temptingly,  and  I  wanted  so  much  to  see 
mamma — dearest  mamma — how  are  you— 
and  Sidney  thought  I  ought  to  get  out,  and  it 
was  so  stupid  at  home,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  join  you." 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  dehghted  to  see  her 
darling,  but  would  not  the  walk  be  too  much 
for  her  ?  No ;  Ella  never  felt  better  in  her 
life — she  could  walk  twenty  miles  if  it  were 
necessary ;  she  should  so  enjoy  a  ramble  over 
the  dear  old  Priory. 

"Poor,  dear  little  Ella  !"  said  Gertrude,  as 
she  and  I  walked  on  together,  ''what  a  pity 
that  she  should  not  have  remained  a  child  a 
few  years  longer !" 

I  sighed  involuntarily ;  and  it  was  a  fore- 
boding sigh,  the  full  meaning  of  which  I  would 
not,  for  very  much,  that  my  companion  had 
understood. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  ready  to  receive  us  at  the 
gates  of  our  former  home  (for  a  message  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  the    Rectory  in  the 
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morning),  and  delighted  at  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  dear  Miss  Gertrude,  he  led  the 
way  into  the  house  with  smiles  that  it  was 
really  cheering  to  witness. 

And  Mrs.  Cameron  smiled  too,  and  it  struck 
me  very  forcibly  that  they  had  both  one  idea 
in  their  heads,  and  that  they  were  caressing, 
and  making  a  pet  of  it,  in  a  manner  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  premature  and  unwise. 

1  must  plead  guilty  myself  to  such  ex- 
cessively old-fashioned  prejudices  against 
changes  in  any  familiar  place,  that  I  am  afraid 
I  scarcely  appreciated  the  really  marvellous  im- 
[)rovements  which  wealth  and  ingenuity  and 
good  taste — yes ;  there  were  certainly  abun- 
dant evidences  around  us  of  this  latter  ingre- 
dient— had  in  a  short  period  effected  in  the 
gloomy  and  dilapidated  Priory.  But  if  any 
other  member  of  our  party  sympathized  with 
my  feelings  in  this  matter,  it  was  kept  a  pro- 
found  secret,  and  Mr.  Lorimcr's  future  home 
was  lauded  to  the  full  extent  of  our  kind  en- 
tertainer's desire. 

The  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  willingly  dis- 
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pense  with  an  elaborate  description  of  the  fur- 
niture and  decorations.  They  were  all  perfect 
in  their  way,  and  proved  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
had  plenty  of  money,  if  they  proved  nothing 
else. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  in  reply  to  some 
observation  of  this  kind  which  I  had  carelesslv 
made — "yes, our  new  tenant  seems  to  have  an 
open  heart  and  an  open  hand.  He  has  aheady 
sent  down  several  gratuitous  donations  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  work-people  employed 
about  the  place.  He  will  be  very  popular  at 
Lissonburn." 

"  A  noble  character,  I  am  sure  !"  remarked 
Mrs.  Cameron,  addressing  her  eldest  daughter, 
who  turned  from  examining  a  splendid  Van- 
dyck,  and  replied  that  she  had  always  under- 
stood Mr.  Lorimer  to  be  very  liberal. 

"  And  now,  ladies,  if  you  are  not  too  tired, 
perhaps  you  would  like  just  to  walk  through 
the  gromids — the  wilderness  as  we  used  to  call 
it.  You  will  find  some  little  alteration  here 
too,  although,  owing  to  the  season,  we  have  only 
been  able  to  clear  away  and  make  space  for 
future  improvements." 
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The  old,  tangled  shrubberies  were  indeed 
scarcely  recognizable,  but  I  liked  the  change 
here,  even  less  than  in  the  house.  I  thought 
there  was  now  too  much  light,  too  much  glare, 
but  perhaps  I  was  rather  prejudiced  against 
Mr.  Lorimer,  and  consequently  disposed  to 
view  all  he  did  with  an  unfavourable  eye. 

"Oh,  do  come  here,"  suddenly  exclaimed 
Ella,  who  had  been  flying  about  like  a  child,  in 
spite  of  all  her  mother's  endeavours  to  keep 
her  quiet — "  I  declare  our  poor  old  flower-bed 
is  just  as  we  left  it,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fence 
put  round,  as  if  nobody  was  to  meddle  with 
it. — What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

''Why  the  truth  is.  Miss,"  replied  Mr. 
Lawson  (no  one  ever  remembered  to  give  Ella 
her  matronly  dignity),  "the  truth  is,  Mr.  Lori- 
mer enquired  of  me  what  part  of  the  garden 
the  young  ladies  had  taken  most  dehght  in, 
and  I  told  him  that  Miss  Gertrude  had  been 
very  fond  of  walking  in  the  grove,  but  that 
this  bit  of  a  bed  here,  under  the  terrace,  was 
the  only  part,  as  far  as  I  knew,  that  you  had 
ever  worked  in.     So  not  a  tree  is  to  be  touch- 
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ed  in  the  grove,  and  this  bed  is  only  to  be 
carefully  weeded,  and  left  in  other  respects  as 
it  was." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  after  Mr.  Lawson 
had  concluded  the  above  explanation.  I  think 
we  were  all  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to 
know  immediately  what  to  say:  but  I  managed 
to  glance  stealthily  at  Gertrude,  and  saw  that 
she  was  looking  sublimely  unconcerned  about 
the  matter. 

Mrs.  Cameron  I  suppose  observed  this  too  ; 
for  after  hstening  to  the  enthusiastic  praises  of 
Mr.  Lorimer's  delightful  gallantry,  which  Ella 
was  the  first  to  pour  forth,  she  remarked,  with 
an  emphasis  there  was  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing— 

"  It  would  say  little  for  any  heart  that  could 
remain  untouched  at  such  delicate  and  gentle- 
manly consideration  as  this." 

"Mr.  Lorimer  must  be  an  angel,"  pro- 
nounced Ella  decisively,  *'  and  so  I  shall  tell 
him  the  very  first  time,  I  have  an  opportunity." 

"  Then  tell  him  so  now,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
in  mellow  accents  behind  us;  and  turning  round 
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with  a  general  start,  we  perceived  Mr.  Lorimer 
himself  standing  on  the  terrace  above. 

''  How  shall  I  obtain  pardon  for  this  intru- 
sion ?''  he  continued  in  his  most  graceful  man- 
ner— "  but  indeed  it  was  quite  involuntary.  I 
arrived  not  ten  minutes  ago,  and  although  my 
worthy  housekeeper  informed  me  that  some 
ladies  were  honouring  my  poor  abode  with 
their  inspection,  I  had  no  idea  whatever  that 
in  taking  a  turn  upon  this  quiet  terrace  I 
should  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  such 
charming  flattery  from  such  very  charming  lips. 
Mrs.  Cameron,  permit  me  now  to  welcome  you 
and  your  party  to  the  Priory  ;  and  show  that 
you  have  forgiven  my  abrupt  appearance 
amongst  you,  by  coming  in  and  taking  a  glass 
of  wine,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  with  the  poor,  for- 
lorn bachelor." 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
the  ease  of  foreign  manners  to  feel  any  scruples 
in  accepting  so  agreeable  an  invitation,  and 
even  had  she  been  inclined  to  hesitate  in  the 
matter,  Ella's  childish  dehght  would  soon  have 
decided  her. 
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''  Oh,  how  charming  that  will  be,"  exclaim- 
ed the  young  matron  eagerly.  "  I  was  dying 
for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  to  drink  it  in  our  own 
dear  old  drawing-room  will  be  the  very  height 
of  enjoyment. — Mr.  Lorimer,  I  must  repeat 
that  you  are  an  angel,  and  I  for  one  am  en- 
chanted at  having  such  a  neighbour." 

"  You  are  far  too  good,  Mrs.  Maxwell,"  re- 
plied the  gentleman  with  a  proud  though  well- 
pleased  smile — "  but  now — "  (hastily  descend- 
ing the  terrace  steps  and  shaking  hands  with 
us  all)  "  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  house, 
and  we  will  have  refreshments  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Mrs.  Cameron  having  drawn  Ella  to  her  side, 
our  host  was  enabled,  without  a  breach  of  po- 
liteness, to  offer  his  arm  to  Gertrude,  who 
accepted  the  attention  with  more  than  her 
usual  coldness,  and  seemed  really  annoyed  and 
distressed  at  the  whole  occurrence. 

But  this  was  of  little  consequence  at  present, 
as  her  mother  and  sister  and  Mr.  Lorimer  were 
in  the  best  possible  spirits,  and  during  the  two 
hours  we  remained  at  the  Priory  such  a  cease- 
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less  flow  of  lively  conversation  vras  kept  up  be- 
tween the  three,  that  a  taciturnity  even  more 
marked  than  that  of  Gertrude,  might  have 
passed  unnoticed  and  disregarded. 

Whether  Mr.  Lorimer  did  disregard  it,  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining.  He  cer- 
tainly exhibited  no  tokens  of  disappointment 
or  wounded  pride — but  then  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  proud  man,  and  I  suspected  him  to  be  a  wery 
worldly  one.  At  parting  he  held  Gertrude's 
hand  longer  than  he  had  done  any  of  the 
others,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  courtly  politeness 
— nothing  more — that  he  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  frequently,  now  that  he 
was  so  near  a  neighbour. 

Mrs.  Cameron  and  Ella  both  expressed 
in  the  warmest  terms  the  gratification  they  had 
derived  from  their  visit,  and  the  former  hoped 
Mr.  Lorimer  would  some  times  find  his  way 
to  the  Rectory. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  shall  assuredly  do 
myself  the  honour  of  calling  there  shortly ;  and 
If  I  come  too  oiten,  you  must  remember  my 
loneliness  (for  I  s/iail  be  alone  till  Christmas), 
and  forgive  me  on  this  account." 
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I  was  really  glad — and  I  am  sure  Gertrude 
was — when  all  the  pretty  speeches  on  either 
side  were  ended.  And  much  as  I  appreciated 
Mr.  Lorimer's  various  attractions,  it  was  quite 
a  rehef  to  me  to  see  his  farewell  bow,  and  to 
know  that  for  that  evening  at  least  we  should 
be  spared  any  further  display  of  a  gracious- 
ness  that  I  was  far  too  homely  to  estimate  as 
it  deserved. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Rectory,  we  found 
Sidney  waiting  for  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Melville 
for  Gertrude. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Well,  dear  Gertrude,  how  do  you  like  our 
plans — for  I  suppose  papa  told  you  all  about 
them  yesterday  evening  ?  I  was  so  sorry  not 
to  sit  up  for  you,  but  Aunt  Rachel  was  per- 
emptory. She  is  the  kindest  darling  in  the 
world,  you  know,  so  I  am  obHged  to  give  in 
to  her,  even  when  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for 
submission — but  sit  down  now,  dearest,  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  our  plans." 

Thus  spoke  Lucy  Melville,  on  the  morning 
after  her  friend's  holiday — and  Gertrude,  draw- 
ing forth  her  work,  and  taking  the  accustomed 
seat  by  the  invalid's  couch,  replied  in  a  tone, 
perhaps  a  shade  less  cheerful  than  usual — 

''I  know  nothing  of  these  plans,  Lucy. 
What  are  they  ?" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  papa  did  not 
tell  you  about  them?     Why,  whatever  then 
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could  you  have  been  talking  about  during  the 
long  walk  you  had  together  from  the  Rec- 
tory ?" 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  was  an  indis- 
creet question  of  poor  Lucy's.  In  some  cases 
it  certainly  would  have  been,  but  Gertrude 
did  not  consider  it  so,  for  she  replied  imme- 
diately— with  an  abruptness  indeed  that  was 
rather  amusing — 

"  We  did  not  talk  at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Mel- 
ville asked  me  once  if  I  was  tired,  and  once  if 
I  had  ever  written  a  sonnet  to  the  moon ;  and 
this  was  the  sum  total  of  our  conversation." 

Lucylaughed  merrily.  "A  pleasant  walk  you 
must  have  had  then  !  Poor  papa  ! — he  ought  to 
have  made  himself  more  agreeable." 

''But  about  these  plans,  dear  Lucy ?" 

"  Oh  well — we  decided  yesterday  to  pack  up 

next  week,  (Dr.  G says  I  must  positively 

get  away  from  this  before  December),  and  to 
start  at  once  for  Nice,  where  papa  has  a  friend 
who  will  secure  apartments  for  us.  A  letter 
is  already  on  its  way  to  this  gentleman,  and 
particular  directions  have  been  given  about 
^our  room,  dear  Gertrude." 
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*'  Which  unfortunately  I  shall  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  occupying,  Lucy.  Mamma  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  have  me  with  her  at 
Christmas — and  I  have  promised  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Melville  on  the  subject  to-day." 

"  Oh,  Gertrude  ! — then  you  wall  leave  me, 
after  all  ?" 

"  Can  I  help  it,  Lucy  ?  Judge  for  yourself ;" 
and  Gertrude  repeated  all  the  arguments  Mrs. 
Cameron  had  used  to  enforce  her  daughter's 
compliance  with  her  wishes. 

"  No,"  said  Lucy,  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully, when  the  other  ceased  speaking,  "  you 
have  indeed  no  choice  in  the  matter — but  it  is 
a  sad,  sad  disappointment  to  me,  and  so  it  will 
be  to  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  I  can't  think  what 
we  shall  do  without  you,  Gertrude.  Oh,  I  wish 
this  journey  had  never  been  thought  of.  I 
shall  not  enjoy  it  in  the  least  now.  It  is  very, 
very  selfish  of  me,  but  really  I  had  begun  to 
think  that  you  actually  belonged  to  us." 

Gertrude  worked  away  silently,  and  Lucy 
continued — 

"  And  then  I  can't  help  fearing  that   this 
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separation  will  be  the  means  of  our  losing  you 
altogether.  There  is  that  Mr.  Lorimer  coming: 
into  the  neighbom^iood.  I  believe  I  can  guess 
what  he  comes  for.  I  can't  make  you  blush, 
I  know,  dear  Gertrude,  you  never  do  blush  at 
anything  like  other  people — but  for  all  this,  1 
have  my  suspicions  about  ^Ir.  Lorimer,  and  the 
idea  that  you  may  marry  him  while  we  are 
away,  makes  me  miserable." 

"  I  shall  never  marry  him,  Lucy." 
"  Ah,  so  you  say  and  think  now  ;  but  I  have 
heard  and  read  that  perseverance  in  these  cases 
will  work  wonders — besides,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered such  a  good  match  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  that — but  how  pale  you  are  getting, 
Gertrude  !" 

"  Am  I  ?  It  is  cold,  I  think,  this  morning. 
I  will  go  nearer  to  the  fire.'' 

"  I  have  not  vexed  you,  have  I,  Gertrude  ?" 
"No,  Lucy  dear,  but  I  would  rather  not 
talk  about  Mr.  Lorimer.     I  had  quite  enough 
of  him  yesterday,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  saw  him  then  ?     He  has  arrived  at 
Lissonburn  ?" 
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Gertrude,  still  standing  by  the  fire,  gave  her 
friend  an  account  of  the  visit  to  the  Priory, 
and  at  its  conclusion,  without  waiting  for  Lucy's 
comments,  she  immediately  changed  the  sub- 
ject by  asking  the  latter  if  she  would  under- 
take to  speak  to  Mr.  Melville  concerning  Mrs. 
Cameron's  wishes. 

Lucy  paused  to  reflect  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  she  said,  in  a  decided  tone — 

"  No,  dear  Gertrude,  you  had  much  better 
speak  to  him  yourself.  He  would  see  how 
disappointed  I  am,  and  this  would  increase  his 
vexation." 

"  His  own  vexation  !"  repeated  Gertrude, 
as  if  amused  at  the  idea  "  I  should  think 
that,  at  least,  will  not  be  a  very  weighty  matter 
— but  when  shall  I  be  able  to  see  him,  do  you 
suppose,  Lucy  ?  I  promised  to  write  to  mamma 
this  afternoon." 

*'  He  will  be  in  the  study  now.  Go  to  him  at 
once,  if  you  like,  and  have  it  over.    Poor  papa !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

And  why  "  poor  papa?" 

It  is  true  these  words  had  become  very  fa- 
miliar to  Gertrude  of  late  ;  and  had  Lucy  used 
them  now  in  reference  to  her  father's  anxiety 
for  her,  on  his  desolation  of  heart,  when  the 
long  anticipated  blow  should  fall,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  speculation  as  to  their 
import.  But  ''  poor  papa!"  had  been  repeated 
twice  in  connection  with  an  event  which  surely 
could  be  in  no  way  interesting  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ville personally. 

Surely  not. 

Then  why  make  all  this  fuss  about  it,  and 
stand  trembling  at  the  study -door,  as  if  it  were 
a  great  matter  you  were  going  to  communicate, 
and  one  which  must  necessarily  produce  an 
alarming  effect  upon  the  unconscious  widower 
within  ? 
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As  if  it  could  possibly  signify,  the  least  bit 
in  the  world,  to  Mr.  Melville,  whether  Miss 
Gertrude  Cameron  accompanied  his  family  to 
Nice  or  not ! 

Yet  why  "  poor  papa  ?" 

Gertrude  very  foolishly  worked  herself  into 
quite  a  nervous  state,  (it  was  such  a  trifling 
affair,  after  all,)  and  then  feeling  heartily 
ashamed  of  her  weakness,  knocked  boldly  at 
the  door,  and  went  in. 

Mr.  Melville  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  look- 
ing into  it,  as  it  appeared,  listlessly  and  indo- 
lently— but  he  turned  round,  after  giving  his 
visitor  permission  to  enter,  and,  seeing  Ger- 
trude, rose  politely  and  handed  her  a  chair. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Miss  Ca- 
meron ?" 

The  tone  was  certainly  very  different  from 
that  in  which  Mr.  Lorimer  had  addressed  her 
yesterday — but  the  words  were  civil,  and  even 
courteous  enough.  What  more  could  she 
expect  ? 

"  1  am  commissioned  by  mamma,  to  make  a 
request  to  you,  Mr.  Melville." 
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A  quiet  gentlemanly  bow. 

Surely  something  a  little  warmer  than  this 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  "  poor  papa/' 
but  it  was  all  nonsense  to  speak  pityingly  of 
such  a  man.  Never  was  there  an  individual 
less  in  need  of  compassion.  Gertrude  catches 
the  infection  of  his  coldness,  and  goes  on 
bravely — 

"  Mamma  is  anxious  to  have  me  with  her  at 
Christmas,  and,  as  Aunt  Rachel  ^"ill  accom- 
pany dear  Lucy  abroad,  I  suppose  my  remain- 
ing here  (she  tries  to  smile  a  little  now)  will 
not  be  inconvenient.  I  mean,  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  you." 

This  was  a  sadly  bungling  speech,  and  very 
unworthy  of  the  calm,  self-possessed  young 
lady  who  made  it.  But  Gertrude  was  certainly 
foolishly  nervous  this  morning,  and  when  people 
are  nervous  themselves,  it  is  tiresome  and  irri- 
tating to  see  others  so  provokingly  calm  and 
stoical. 

"  I  mean  it  will  make  no  difference  to  you." 

These  were  her  last  words,  and  to  these  Mr. 
Melville  repHed — 
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"  It  will  deprive  us  all  of  a  very  agreeable 
addition  to  our  circle.  But  Miss  Cameron  has 
only  her  own  wishes  to  consult." 

It  might  have  been  better  had  Gertrude  al- 
lowed this  to  pass.  Why  should  she  care 
whether  Mr.  Melville  thought  it  was  her  wish 
to  stay  or  not  r  But  a  principle  of  self  justice, 
or  something  else,  prompted  her  to  say  rather 
too  eagerly — 

"  Indeed,  if  I  consulted  my  own  wishes,  I 
should  not  leave  Lucy — but  I  feel  bound  to 
oblige  mamma  in  this  matter." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Melville,  all  unmoved 
by  his  companion's  earnestness,  which,  for 
once,  /lad  brought  a  slight  tinge  of  colour  to 
her  fair  cheek — ''  of  course,  your  mother's  will 
must  be  yours.     Have  you  told  Lucy  ?" 

''  Yes." 

"  She  would  be  greatly  disappointed,  I  pre- 
Slime  r 

"  I  fear  she  is.  It  is  really  very  unfortu- 
nate." 

"  Perhaps  not.  You  may  be  a  great  comfort 
to  your  mother." 
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It  seemed  that  Mr.  Melville  said  this  more 
from  an  indulgent  desire  to  soften  Miss  Came- 
ron's regret  than  from  any  interest  he  felt  him- 
self in  the  matter.  Gertrude,  at  least,  under- 
stood it  thus,  and  she  almost  smiled  at  the 
remembrance  of  Lucy's  "  poor  papa,"  which 
had  detained  her  in  so  much  unprotitable 
speculation  at  the  study  door. 

"  Tlien  I  may  write  and  tell  mamma  that  I 
can  easily  be  spared?" 

It  was  now  Mr.  Melville's  turn  to  smile,  but 
he  did  so  almost  imperceptibly  as  he  replied — 

"  You  need  not  say  *  easily,'  I  think,  Miss 
Cameron.  There  is  never  any  real  occasion  for 
going  beyond  the  truth." 

How  provoking  he  was  ! 

"  Thank  you — then  I  will  not  trouble  you 
any  further.     Lucy  will  be  expecting  me." 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Cameron." 

"  Good  morning." 

And  the  study -door  was  closed.  If  poor 
Lucy  really  was  expecting  the  return  of  her 
friend,  and  if  her  morning's  amusement  were 
in  any  way  dependent  on  Gertrude's  presence, 
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then  assuredly  she  might  have  claimed  our 
deepest  sympathy  on  the  occasion.  For  no 
friend  appeared  as  horn-  after  hour  passed  wearily 
on,  and  Aunt  Rachel,  who  came  at  last  to  supply 
her  place,  suggested  that  Miss  Cameron  must 
have  fallen  asleep  over  the  letter  she  proposed 
to  be  writing. 

"  Dear  Gertrude,  I  declare  you  are  eating 
nothing  to-day,"  said  Lucy,  when  they  met,  at 
length,  at  the  dinner-table.  "  You  are  not  well, 
1  am  afraid." 

"  Quite  well,  Lucy,  thank  you — my  appetite 
is  rather  a  variable  one." 

"  Ah,  you  have  been  writing  too  much  this 
morning,  1  suspect,"  put  in  Aunt  Rachel,  as 
she  tried  to  tempt  her  niece's  friend  with  the 
breast  of  a  chicken.  "  Make  a  good  dinner,  my 
dear,  and  that  feeling  of  languor  and  weariness 
will  pass  away." 

"  But  indeed  1  have  no  feeling  of  languor  or 
weariness,"  replied  Gertrude,  earnestly.  "1 
am  perfectly  well,  only  not  particularly  hun- 
gry-" 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Miss  Cameron,"  said 
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Mr.  Melville,  drawing  Gertrude's  glass  towards 
him.  "  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  force  people  to 
eat  when  they  have  no  appetite." 

Gertrude  took  the  wine  without  raising  her 
eyes.  Had  she  done  so,  she  would  have  seen 
that  Mr.  Melville  was  attentively,  though  still 
coldly,  regarding  her.  Without  a  doubt  he 
noticed  the  trembling  of  her  hand  as  well  as 
that  one  rebellious  tear,  which  rolled  so  quietly 
down  her  pale  and  troubled  face. 

She  had  indeed  been  stupidly  nervous  all 
that  dav. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Melvilles  started 
for  Nice,  and  Gertrude  came  on  a  visit  to  the 
Rectory. 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  not  in  such  good 
spirits  as  she  had  been  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
There  was  evidently  a  cloud  of  some  sort  on 
her  mind.  It  was  certainly  natural  that  she 
should  feel  deeply  this  parting  with  poor  Lucy 
Melville,  whose  state  of  health  rendered  her 
return  to  England  at  least  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  And  Lucy,  too,  had  grieved  so 
bitterly  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  friend  behind, 
that  I  could  scarcely  wonder  at  Gertrude's  de- 
pression during  the  first  week  of  her  coming 
amongst  us  again. 

But  if  I  could  make  excuses,  Mrs.  Cameron 
could  not.  She  looked  upon  her  daughter's 
low  spirits  as  quite  a  personal  insult,  and  re- 
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peatedly  declared  that  those  Melvilles,  as  she 
called  them,  had  entirely  alienated  Gertrude's 
affections  from  her  own  family.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  latter  reminded  her  mother  of  the 
kindness  she  had  received  from  her  new^  friends 
— of  the  stronor  attachment  Liicv  had  always 
manifested  tow^ards  her — this  only  made  mat- 
ters worse,  and  generally  brought  on  a  fit  of 
hysterics,  to  which  poor  Mrs.  Cameron  had 
become  very  subject  of  late. 

She  had  certainly,  at  this  time,  abundant 
cause  for  anxiety  and  nervousness  herself. 

As  a  mother,  as  Ellas  mother,  Mrs.  Came- 
ron w^as  indeed  deeply  to  be  pitied  ;  but — and 
this  I  think  is  frequently  the  case  mth  weak 
]3eople — she  resolutely  shut  her  eyes  to  that 
which  should,  which  must,  in  the  end,  be  the 
occasion  of  her  suflPering,  and  made  a  terrible 
grievance  of  that  which  was,  in  truth,  no  griev- 
ance at  all. 

I  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  things 
were  getting  worse  and  worse  at  Laurel  Cot- 
tage. 

Not  that  Sidney  ever  uttered  a  complaint 
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against  his  wife,  or  showed  by  his  conduct  to- 
wards her  that  he  disapproved  in  any  way  of 
her  goings  on — I  often,  indeed,  regretted  that 
he  did  not  do  so,  for  I  could  not  doubt  that 
Ella  loved  her  husband  still — ^but  my  own 
quiet  and  unassisted  observations  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  in  no  degree  exag- 
gerated in  anticipation  the  evils  that  must  re- 
sult from  this  very  foohsh  love-match. 

What  could  be  the  end  of  boundless  extra- 
vagance in  dress,  a  total  want  of  management 
in  all  domestic  matters,  a  constant  encourage- 
ment of  the  attentions  of  an  idle,  fashionable 
young  man,  and  a  general  recklessness  as  to 
everything  but  the  excitement  and  amusement 
of  the  passing  hour  ? 

That  Mrs.  Cameron  did  see  something  of  all 
this — nay,  that  she  even  trembled  at  the  sight 
— I  am  perfectly  convinced.  But  never  by 
word  or  sign  would  she  acknowledge  to  the 
discovery,  and  so  it  came  about  that  Ella's 
name  or  Ella's  affairs  were  rarely  spoken  of 
between  us. 

Whether  the  mother,  in  their  private  inter- 
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views,  ever  remonstrated  with  her  thoughtless 
child,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  mad  infatua- 
tion of  her  conduct,  I  really  cannot  say. 

Let  us  hope,  in  charity,  that  she  did.  But 
now  that  Gertrude  had  come  to  the  Rectory, 
Mrs.  Cameron  had  quite  a  new  and  a  more 
cheering  subject  to  engross  her  mind.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  was  made  the  confidante  of 
all  her  hopes  and  wishes  concerning  this  yet 
unsettled  daughter,  w^ho  w^ould  of  course  (so 
spoke  the  dreaming  mother)  restore  the  family 
dignity,  and  justify  the  enthusiasm  which  her 
rare  beauty  and  amiability  had,  for  so  long  a 
time,  excited. 

Mrs.  Cameron  had,  in  short,  arrived  at  the 
fixed  conclusion  that  Gertrude  was  to  marry 
Mr.  Lorimer. 

He  was  certainly  a  very  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Kectory,  and  as  he  could  neither  be  sup- 
posed to  come  for  Mrs.  Cameron  or  myself, 
nor  altogether  for  the  sake  of  society,  since  he 
was  sure  of  the  most  cordial  welcome  at  Heath - 
field  Park,  whenever  he  chose  to  go  there, — 
report  soon  settled  it  that  he  came  on  Ger- 
trude's account,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
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grand  wedding  at  Lissonburn  before  the  sum- 
mer. 

"And  why  not?"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, rather 
sharply,  when  Mr.  Maxwell  had  repeated  to 
lis,  one  evening,  some  gossip  of  this  kind 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  village.  "  Why 
should  not  Gertrude  please  Mr.  Lorimer  as 
well  as  Charles  Willoughby  ?  I  am  sure  our 
family  have  been  dwelling  long  enough  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  time  we  should  arrive  at 
some  well- watered  plain." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  rector, 
cheerfully,  "  if  Miss  Cameron  likes  it.  One 
thing  is  very  certain,  and  that  is,  that  she 
would  be  the  envy  of  half  the  young  ladies  in 
England — and  with  some  this  goes,  I  believe, 
a  great  way." 

"  Not  with  me,"  said  Gertrude,  looking  up 
for  a  moment,  and  exhibiting  so  agitated  a 
countenance,  that  both  my  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest were  strongly  excited. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  came  good-naturedly  to  her 
relief.  "It  is  too  bad,"  she  said,  " to  discuss 
a  subject  of  this  sort  publicly.  Even  sup- 
posing the  common  report  shoukl  turn  out  to 
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be  correct,  I  cannot  see  that  we  have  any  right 
to  forestall  Mr.  Lorimer,  by  probing  Miss  Ca- 
meron's feeUngs  in  a  matter  so  purely  per- 
sonal." 

The  rector  and  Mrs.  Cameron  took  the  hhit, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  openly  about  the 
tenant  of  the  Priory. 

But?  he  continued  his  visits  as  before,  always 
having  some  excuse  for  their  frequency.  Now 
it  was  a  book  he  had  promised  Gertrude,  now 
a  poem  he  wished  to  show  her  mother.  Again, 
he  wanted  our  advice  concerning  a  piece  of 
furniture,  or  he  had  an  interesting  question  on 
politics  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Maxwell  There 
was,  in  short,  no  end  to  the  errands  that 
brought  him  to  our  door,  and  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  began  to  have  little  doubt  as  to 
the  object  of  all  this  attention  on  the  part  of 
our  aristocratic  neighbour. 

At  Christmas,  however,  there  was  a  slight 
diversion  in  om*  favour.  Mr.  Lorimer  filled 
his  house  with  guests,  and  his  time  was  pretty 
fully  occupied — not  agreeably,  as  he  took  care 
to  assure  us,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  stolen 
visit  after  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  but  of  ne- 
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cessity — "  these  provoking  people  "  having  no 
idea  of  amusing  themselves  in  his  absence. 

Poor  Mrs.  Cameron  was  fearfully  restless 
and  uneasy  during  this  period;  for  she  had 
heard  that  there  were  two  or  three  young  and 
pretty  girls  among  Mr.  Lorimer's  guests,  and 
her  maternal  fears  suggested  that  one  of  them 
might  supplant  her  daughter  in  the  affections 
of  their  fascinating  host. 

It  had,  indeed,  become  with  her  so  com- 
pletely an  idee  fixe,  that  Gertrude  should  marry 
Mr.  Lorimer,  that  I  was  quite  hopeless  of  ever 
seeing  it  displaced,  until  the  offer  had  been 
made  and  rejected. 

That  it  would  be  rejected,  I  had  very  little 
doubt  in  my  own  mind ;  although,  as  yet,  I 
had  received  no  word  of  confidence  from  my 
young  friend  on  the  subject. 

I  fancied,  indeed,  that  she  studiously  avoided 
being  alone  with  me  at  this  time;  and  although 
it  might  arise  partly  from  her  dread  of  hearing 
my  opinion  of  her  sister,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  she  had  also  some  secret  of  her 
own,  which  she  was  unwilling  for  even  her  best 
friend  to  pry  into. 
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Mrs.  Cameron,  in  spite  of  great  nervous 
debility,  and  a  general  failure  of  strength,  was 
now  constantly  going  to  Laurel  Cottage,  and 
it  was  very  rarely  indeed  that  she  asked  either 
Gertrude  or  myself  to  accompany  her.  The 
reason  given  for  these  frequent  visits  was  Ella's 
state  of  health,  and  the  arrival  of  the  two  new 
pupils  Mrs.  Temple  had  been  the  means  of 
procuring. 

What  assistance  poor  Mrs.  Cameron  ren- 
dered on  the  important  occasion  is  to  this  day 
a  profound  mystery  to  me ;  but  as  she  inva- 
riably retm-ned  completely  knocked  up,  and 
her  nerves  in  a  terribly  shattered  condition,  I 
am  bound  to  believe  that  her  labours  were 
something  more  than  imaginary  ones. 

AVhenever  I  saw  Ella,  (and  this  was  not 
often,  as  they  had  given  up  dining  at  the  Rec- 
tory on  Sundays),  she  appeared  in  as  good 
health  and  spirits  as  usual.  If  there  was  a 
cloud  upon  her  brow,  she  ascribed  it  to  "  Sid- 
ney's mopishness,"  which  she  declared  gave 
her  the  horrors,  and  rendered  their  home  mise- 
rable. 

"  Are  you  sure/'   I  said  to  her  one  day, 
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"  that  there  is  no  cause  for  this  mopishness 
you  complain  of?  May  not  your  husband 
have  cares  and  anxieties,  which  his  affection 
for  you  induces  him  to  keep  to  himself?" 

"Oh,  Avhat  cares,  I  should  be  glad  to  know?" 
was  her  petulant  reply.  "  He  is  getting  pupils 
as  fast  as  he  can,  and  Geraldine  Willoughby 
is  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  procure  a  living 
for  him." 

''  Has  she  any  chance  of  success  ?" 
"  I  believe  so.     At  any  rate,  Sidney  can't 
possibly  have  any  pecuniary  anxieties  at  pre- 
sent.    Hov/  can  he,  you  know  ?" 

This  latter  clause  expressed  doubt,  and  was 
put  interrogatively,  so  I  replied, — 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  think  it  extremely 
probable — considering  the  little  attention  you 
pay  to  your  domestic  concerns,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  money  you  imist  expend  in  dress."  -1^. 
This  reproof,  the  plainest  Ella  had  ever  had 
spoken  to  her  since  her  marriage,  produced  a 
violent  fit  of  hysterics,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene  before  it  was  over,  I  was 
requested,  with  as  much  WTathfulness  as  so 
very  gentle  a  person  could  assume,  to  avoid 
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for  the  future  endangering  the  dear  girl's  pre- 
cious health  by  my  ill-judged  interference. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Mrs.  Came- 
ron returned  one  morninor  from  her  dauditer's 
house  in  great  agitation,  and  meeting  me  on 
the  stairs,  she  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
entreated  me  to  come  with  her  to  her  room 
immediately,  as  she  had  something  of  import- 
ance to  communicate. 

"What's  the  matter  at  the  cottage?"  1 
asked,  when  the  bed-room  door  was  closed, 
and  my  poor  friend  placed,  half-fainting,  on 
her  sofa. 

"  Oh,  it's  dreadful  to  think  of,"  she  replied 
in  the  pauses  of  her  sobs  and  tears — "  those 
imprudent  children  are  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt  already — and  one  man  has  this  morning 
threatened  them  with  an  arrest  for  a  sum  of 
H^en  pounds.  Poor,  dear  Ella  !  she  blames 
herself  because  it  happens  to  be  for  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  a^d  so  on,  that  she  has  been 
obhged  to  have.  Sidney  was  frightened  to 
death  at  the  state  she  was  in,  and  ran  down  to 
the  village  for  the  surgeon.  I  left  her  in 
strong  hysterics,  but  Mr.  Blackburn  assures 
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US  there  is  nothing  serious  to  apprehend,  if 
she  can  be  brought  into  a  cahuer  state  of 
mind." 

For  lack  of  breath,  Mrs.  Cameron  paused  at 
thispoint  of  her  story,  and,  with  a  stony -heart- 
edness,  that  I  am  quite  sure  the  tender  mother 
never  forgot  or  forgave,  I  said — 

"  There  will  be  another  bill  then,  to  pay  to 
the  sm'geon,  by  and  bye,  when  a  jug  of  cold 
water  would  have  been  equally  efficacious.*' 

On  any  less  important  occasion,  my  defici- 
ency in  feeling  would  have  been  severely  com- 
mented on,  but  as  it  was,  it  was  suffered  to 
pass,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mother  con- 
tinued— 

"  I'm  sm^e  I  have  no  idea  in  the  world  what's 
to  be  done,  or  how  Sidney  has  managed  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  money  he  has  had  since  they 
married.  He  may  be  a  very  good  young  man, 
but  it  can't  be  denied  that  he  is  a  very  im- 
provident one." 

"  Or  that  he  has  got  a  very  improvident 
wife,"  I  said  pitilessly. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  if  Gertrude  had  but 
married  Mr.  Willoughby,  or  if  she  would  but 
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give  Mr.  Lorimer  a  little  more  encouragement, 
all  these  evils  that  are  threatening  poor  Ella 
might  be  averted.  But  Gertrude  has  no 
more  heart  than  a  block  of  marble.  We  read 
of  heroic  acts,  and,  perhaps,  in  ancient  days, 
there  might  be  found  women  to  perform  them, 
but  the  most  amiable  and  high-souled  of  the 
present  generation,  will  do  nothing  that  is  not 
in  strict  accordance  with  some  absiu-d  and 
narrow-minded  notion  of  their  own.'' 

''  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  love  is  noAv 
made  too  much  a  si?ie  qua  non  in  matrimony." 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  clearly  caught  in  her 
own  toils,  so,  without  noticing  my  question, 
she  said  hurriedly — 

"  I  am  thinking  of  asking  Mrs.  Maxwell  to 
go  down  and  stay  an  hour  or  two  with  Ella. 
The  poor,  dear  child  is  very  fond  of  her,  and 
really  she  is  not  fit  to  be  left  alone  in  her  pre- 
sent state." 

''  Why  not  send  Gertrude  ?" 

''Oh,  I  think  Ella  would  rather  not  have 
her  sister.  You  cannot  fancy  how  sensitive 
she  is,  or  how  bitter  her  self-reproaches  have 
been." 

H   3 
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"  I  trust  then  the  lesson  may  be  a  useful 
one.  Let  me  persuade  you  to  rest  quietly 
here  till  dinner-time,  and  I  will  go  and  talk  to 
Mrs.  Maxwell." 

This  proposition  was  apparently  too  agree- 
able to  be  rejected — indeed,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  Mrs.  Cameron  stood  in  urgent  need 
of  repose,  so,  entreating  me  to  take  the  matter 
into  my  own  hands,  she  arranged  her  cushions, 
closed  her  tired  eyes,  and  was,  I  believe,  fast 
asleep  before  I  had  left  the  room. 

Instead  of  troubling  Mrs.  Maxwell,  for  the 
moment,  about  her  thoughtless  nephew's  af- 
fairs, I  put  on  my  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  walked 
straight  down  to  the  cottage  myself. 

As  might  be  expected,  I  found  everything 
and  everybody  in  great  confusion.  Ella  was 
weeping  bitterly  on  the  sofa,  her  husband 
standing  over  her  with  essence  bottles  and 
restoratives  innumerable;  the  new  boys  (for- 
tunately the  othershad  not  yet  returned)  making 
a  terrible  noise  in  the  school-room,  and  the 
dirty  servant  running  hither  and  thither,  appa- 
rently at  her  wits'  end,  and  declaring  loudly 
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that  she  had  "  never  Hved  in  such  a  place  be- 
fore, no,  not  in  all  her  life  ! " 

Henri  had  gone  to  the  surgeon's  for  some 
medicine,  which  had  been  ordered  for  Ella, 
and  Sidney  was  working  himself  into  a  state 
of  the  fiercest  nervous  excitement,  because  he 
thought  the  messenger  might  have  returned 
sooner. 

"  My  good  friend,  pray  leave  your  patient 
to  me,"  I  said,  with  a  calmness  that  evidently 
surprised  them  both.  ''  The  medicine  will  be 
here  quite  soon  enough,  and  I  will  answer  for 
Ella's  recovery  within  the  next  two  hours." 

"  Oh,  never,  never,"  sobbed  the  young  lady, 
beyond  measure  indignant  at  the  bare  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  thing.  "  How  can  I  be  well, 
when  Sidney  is  going  to  be  taken  to  prison, 
and  all  on  my  account  ? — oh,  I  am  the  most 
miserable,  and  the  most  wicked  being  in  the 
whole  world — I  can't  live,  I  know  I  can't !" 

"Ella,  my  precious  girl,  my  sweet,  sweet 
wife," — began  Sidney  in  the  most  tender  and 
endearing  manner, — when  placing  my  hands 
abruptly  on  his  shoulders,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
turning  him  fairly  out  of  the  room. 
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"  And  now,"  I  said,  regardless  of  the  defy- 
ing looks  which  my  fair  companion,  in  the 
midst  of  her  anguish,  began  to  cast  upon  me — 
"  and  now,  my  dear,  I  should  advise  you  to 
leave  off  crying,  which  will  only  do  you  harm, 
and  to  listen  patiently  to  me,  which  may  do 
you  some  little  good." 

"Nothing  in  this  world  will  ever  do  me 
good  again,  Mrs.  Feversham — my  heart  is  quite 
broken." 

"  So  much  the  better  :  you  have  long  wanted 
a  new  one." 

"  Oh,  I  am  beyond  description  wretched." 
"  Then  make  no  attempt  to  describe  it." 
"  Nobody  knows  what  I  am  suffering." 
"  It  is  not  necessary  that  anybody  should." 
"  But  what  is  to  be  done,  Mrs.  Feversham  ?" 
*'  Ah,  now  we  are  coming  to  something  tan- 
gible, and  I  will  try  to  answer  your  question. 
In  the  first  place,  this  bill  for  your  fine  dresses 
must  be  paid." 

"  Oh,  pray  don't '' 

"  My  dear,  I  like  plain  language,  and  I 
make  a  point  of  speaking  the  truth.  This  bill 
for  your  fine  dresses  must  be  paid — I  intend 
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to  pay  it  for  you — and  then  you  must  enter 
into  a  solemn  engagement  to  avoid  all  such 
sinful  extravagance  for  the  time  to  come." 

I  believe  that  Ella,  in  her  secret  heart, 
would  rather  have  accepted  an  obligation  from 
the  dirty  girl  in  the  kitchen,  than  from  me ; 
but  as  there  happened  to  be  no  choice  given 
her  in  the  matter,  she  expressed  enthusiastic 
gratitude,  and  I  have  no  doubt  felt  really 
thankful  at  having  her  broken  heart  so  promptly 
and  unexpectedly  repaired. 

As  to  falling  into  the  same  scrape  again, 
that,  she  declared  to  be  perfectly  impossible. 
"  Such  a  lesson  as  this  has  been !  Such  a 
terrible  fright !"  But  she  would  give  me  any 
promise  I  required,  even  if  it  was  to  wear 
nothing  but  cotton  gowns  from  henceforth  and 
for  ever. 

Also  she  resolved — under  the  influence  of 
this  edifying  repentance — to  become  a  model 
of  prudence  and  industry.  To  look  closely 
into  all  her  household  concerns,  to  assist  her 
husband  in  teaching  the  younger  boys,  to  get 
up  every  morning  to  breakfast,  and  to  make 
all  her  baby  clothes  herself. 
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I  left  her  at  length  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
hastened  home  to  set  poor  Mrs.  Cameron's 
mind  at  ease  concerning  the  threatened  arrest. 

I  found  that  in  my  absence  Gertrude  had 
been  admitted  to  her  mother's  confidence,  and 
that  they  had  been  closeted  together  for  more 
than  two  hours.  The  former,  who  shared  my 
room,  was  sitting  there  alone  when  I  went  in, 
and  I  detected  at  once  the  traces  of  strong 
emotion  in  her  face. 

"  It  is  all  right,  my  love,  for  the  present,"  I 
said  eagerly,  attributing  her  grief  to  the  sub- 
ject on  which  she  had  begun  speaking.  "  The 
amount  of  the  bill  is  in  Ella's  hands,  and  it 
will  be  discharged  this  evening." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  us  all,  dearest  Mrs. 
Feversham,"  replied  Gertrude  with  earnest 
gratitude — "  and  how  did  you  leave  Ella  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite  recovered  —  every  shadow  dis- 
persed, and  the  sun  shining  brightly  as  ever." 

I  related  to  her  exactly  what  had  passed  at 
the  cottage,  expressed  my  hopes  that  Ella 
really  would  receive  a  lesson  by  the  day's  event, 
and  said  in  fact  all  that  I  conscientiously  could 
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say  to  raise  tlie  spirits   of  my  silent  and  at- 
tentive listener. 

"  But  still  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa 
For " 

Ah,  that  was  the  question.      For  whom  or 
for  what  was  Gertrude  weeping  ? 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Although  Mrs.  Cameron  declared  herself  re- 
lieved of  a  load  of  anxiety  when  she  heard  of 
my  errand  to  the  cottage,  and  expressed  more- 
over an  amount  of  gratitude  v^^hoUy  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  slight  service  I  had  rendered 
her  daughter — I  could  not  avoid  remarking, 
beneath  all  this  smooth  surface,  an  under-cur- 
rent of  excitement  and  distress,  which  seemed 
to  be  already  acting  injuriously  upon  her  bodily 
health. 

This  went  on  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
an  incident  occurred  which  once  more  roused 
the  drooping  energies  of  this  imaginative  and 
sanguine  woman,  and  appeared,  for  the  time, 
to  put  new  life  into  her  sinking  frame. 

Mr.  Lorimer  sent  us  all  an  invitation  to  a 
dinner  party. 

And  now  came  all  the  charming  and  de- 
lightful embarrassments  as  to  how  many  of  us 
were  to  accept  it,  what  each  one  was  to  wear. 
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how  we  were  to  go,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  these  dis- 
cussions Mrs.  Cameron  invariably  took  the 
lead,  and  evinced  a  far  greater  amount  of  in- 
terest  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

At  length  the  first  question  was  decided. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  was  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
party  left  out  in  our  acceptance  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  invitation.  She  disliked  parties  of  every 
kind,  and  thought  her  o\\ti  arm  chair,  by  the 
fire- side,  preferable  to  anything  she  should  be 
likely  to  get  at  the  Priory.  I  thought  the 
same,  but  Gertrude,  who  had  no  choice  given 
her  in  the  matter,  entreated  me  so  earnestly  to 
go,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  the  height  of  selfish- 
ness to  yield  to  my  own  inclinations.  As  for 
Mrs.  Cameron,  she  declared  that  nothing  should 
keep  her  at  home,  and  the  rector  was  forced 
into  our  service  without  being  paid  the  com- 
pliment of  a  single   question  on  the  occasion. 

In  process  of  time  the  next  important* en- 
quiry of  what  we  were  to  put  on  was  settled 
also,  and  then  it  only  remained  to  get  every- 
thing prepared,  and  to  sit  down  in  pleasing  ex- 
pectation of  the  happy  evening  itself. 
[At  length  it  came.] 
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"  How  do  I  look,  Mrs.  Eeversham  ?"  said 
Gertrude,  suddenly  appearing  before  me  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  was  waiting  for  her 
signal  to  go  up  and  dress  myself. 

''  Look,  my  dear  ?"  I  replied,  scanning  her 
from  head  to  foot — "  why  you  look  worse  than 
I  have  ever  seen  you.  That  way  of  doing 
your  hair  is  very  unbecoming  and  I  don't  like 
the  dress,  by  candle  light,  at  all." 

Gertrude  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  my 
comments,  and  advised  me  to  set  about  my 
own  toilette  at  once.   . 

"  Nay,  but  I  must  alter  your  hair  a  little. 
Your  mamma  Avill  never  suffer  you  to  go  as 
you  are." 

"  Indeed  it  is  too  late  now.  You  have  barely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  yourself." 

"  Gertrude,  I  do  believe  you  have  done  this 
on  purpose.     You  wish  to  look  badly." 

''  If  I  did,  do  you  think  it  would  be  very 
sinful  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it.  I  will 
turn  it  over  in  my  mind.  One  thing,  how^ever, 
I  feel  convinced  of,  and  that  is,  that  your  plan 
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won't  succeed.     You  do  Mr.  Lorimer  an  in- 
justice." 

"  You  like  liim  then  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that — but  I  must  go  now. 
We  will  discuss  this  another  time." 

Mrs.  Cameron  being  very  much  behind- 
hand herself,  did  not  see  Gertrude  until  we 
were  all  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  then  it  was 
too  dark  to  be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  how 
she  Avas  looking.  Passing  through  the  village, 
however,  a  lamp  before  a  shop  door  suddenly 
threw  its  glaring  rays  full  upon  our  faces,  and 
then  it  was  almost  with  a  scream  that  the 
mother  exclaimed — 

"Why  what  in  the  name  of  patience  has 
the  child  been  dohig  to  herself  ?  She  looks 
positively  ugly  to-night." 

"Dear  mamma,  don't  you  like  my  hair?" 
said  Gertrude,  beginning,  I  fancy,  to  be  a  little 
ashamed  of  what  she  had  done. 

"  Like  it  ?  I  should  think  not.  I  have  a 
very  great  mind  to  return  home.  You  have 
quite  upset  me  for  the  evening." 

The  drawing-room  was  nearly  full  when  we 
arrived,  although,  as  we  afterwards  discovered. 
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there  were  only  the  Sidney  Maxwells  and 
Charles  and  Geraldine  Willoiighby  in  addition 
to  the  party  already  staying  in  the  house, 

Mr.  Lorimer  received  us  with  his  usual 
courtliness,  presented  us,  by  turns,  to  the  stout 
dowager  who  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  and  then,  leaving 
Mrs.  Cameron  and  myself  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  this  haughty  dame,  he  offered  his  arm  to 
Gertrude,  and  led  her  to  a  small  couch  near 
the  fire,  where  Ella  and  Geraldine  Willoughby 
were  already  seated. 

I  saw  several  ladies,  young  and  old,  raise 
their  eye-glasses  while  this  act  of  politeness 
was  being  performed,  and  I  heard  one  of  them 
remark,  in  quite  an  audible  voice,  as  she  pass- 
ed close  to  where  I  was  standing — 

"  Not  even  pretty,  in  my  opinion — but  really 
men  have  such  queer  tastes !" 

When  dinner  was  announced  I  had  barely 
time  to  observe  that  Mr.  Lorimer  took  Mrs. 
Cameron,  and  that  Gertrude  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  individual  who  appeared  already  to  have 
dined  off  a  church  steeple,  before  I  was  whirled 
away  by  a  mustachioed  monkey,  whose  good 
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opinion  of  himself  was   probably  the  only  bit 
of  reality  in  his  character. 

Mr.  Lorimer  certainly  made  an  excellent 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  Even  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  fat  dowager — who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
amused  the  company  if  the  good  things  before 
her  had  been  less  tempting  than  they  were — 
I  have  Httle  doubt  that  he  would  have  acquitted 
himself  to  perfection.  As  it  was,,  there  was 
not  a  fault  to  be  found,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  festive  scene,  I  began  to  make  excuses 
for  the  young  ladies  who  watched  with  such 
intense  anxiety  for  one  word,  addressed  to 
themselves,  from  lips  that  smiled  so  bewitch- 
in  gly  on  all. 

Even  Gertrude  became,  I  fancied,  a  little 
more  animated  than  I  had  seen  her  for  some 
time,  and  as  this  could  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  the  conversational  powers  of  her  stately 
neighbour,  I  w^as  naturally  led  to  conclude  that 
she  shared  the  general  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  fascinations  of  our  amiable  host. 

My  own  companion  did  not  improve  upon 
acquaintance.     Thinking  it,  I   suppose,  neces- 
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sary  to  say  something  to  the  stupid,  middle- 
agad  lady  who  had  been  forced  upon  him,  he 
turned  round  suddenly,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
had  ''many  tumbles  this  year." 

Feeling  somewhat  mystified  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  his  enquiry,  I  ventured  to  repeat 
his  words,  and  to  beg  for  an  explanation  of 
them —  . 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  in  a  very  languid  tone,  as  if 
already  quite  worn  out  with  the  discussion, 
''  I  simply  meant  to  ask  whether  you  had  fallen 
down  many  times.  They  tell  me  it  has  been 
very  slippery." 

My  neighbour  on  the  other  side  was  Charles 
Willoughby,  and  although  I  could  not  hope 
that  he  would  address  a  word  to  me,  having 
Ella  for  his  companion,  I  thought  I  might  reap 
as  much  or  more  amusement  in  listening  to 
their  conversation,  than  I  could  expect  to  derive 
from  the  intellectualities  of  the  young  man  who 
had  brought  me  in  to  dinner. 

So  I  left  the  latter  to  brood  over  my  insen^ 
sibility  to  his  attractions,  and  gave  all  my  at- 
tention to  what  was  passing  at  my  right  hand. 

''  And  how  did  you  like  the  last  book  I  sent 
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you?  It  is  such  a  special  favourite  of  mine, 
that  I  shall  be  so  grieved  if  you  disapprove  of 
it." 

This  was  Mr.  Willoughby,  and  after  Ella's 
reply,  which  I  did  not  hear,  he  continued — 

"  I  thought  you  would.  But  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  heroine's  sacrifice  ?  It  was  too 
much,  was  it  not — even  for  a  woman  ?" 

''  Not  a  bit,"  said  Ella,  warmly—'*  I  should 
have  hated  her,  had  she  done  less." 

"  Yet  few,  very  few  would  do  as  much." 

"/would,  for  one!" 

"  Really  and  truly  ?" 

"  Really  and  truly,  if  I  loved  with  the  same 
intensity  that  she  is  said  to  have  done." 

"  But  could  you  love  in  this  way  ?" 

''  I  suppose  so,  yes,  of  course  I  coidd.  You 
know  I  married  for  love,  don't  you  ?" 

Charles  Willoughby  sighed  deeply,  then 
glanced  for  a  moment  at  Sidney  (who  was  sit- 
ting opposite  in  earnest  conversation  with  Ge- 
r^Sdine),  and  finallyrelapsed  into  a  grave  silence, 
which  Ella,  to  my  astonishment,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disturb. 

After  this  I  was  able  to  glean  very  httle 
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amusement  from  the  dinner-table,  and  when 
the  stout  dowager's  abrupt  nod  of  intelligence 
at  length  arrived,  I  felt  as  if  that  respectable 
individual  had  for  the  first  time  discovered  how 
to  make  herself  agreeable. 

"  You  look  tired,  my  love,"  I  said  to  Ger- 
trude, as  passing  with  head  erect  through  the 
circle  of  aristocratic  dames,  who  seemed  all 
disposed  to  stare  her  out  of  countenance,  she 
came  and  seated  herself  by  my  side  on  one  of 
the  tiny  sofas.  "  Your  companion  has  proba- 
bly talked  too  much  for  you." 

"  It  is  very  stupid — is  it  not?"  she  replied, 
wearily. 

"  Mr.  Lorimer  surely  is  not  stupid,"  I  said. 

"  Perhaps  not — but  you  know  I  never  ap- 
preciated that  brilliance  which  others  so  much 
admire  in  him.  I  prefer  something  quieter, 
graver,  more  composed." 

"  The  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  you  at 
table,  for  instance?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Eeversham — not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  Do  you  know  he  only  spoke  to  me  once, 
and  that  was  to  ask  me  whether  I  regarded 
cookery  as  an  art,  or  as  a  science  ?" 
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"  And  what  did  you  reply  ?" 

"  That  I  had  never  given  the  subject  a 
thought,  which  seemed  to  surprise  and  distress 
him  so  much,  that  he  promised  to  send  me  a 
pamphlet  he  has  recently  pubUshed  on  the  in- 
teresting question." 

"Then  he  knows  who  you  are?" 

"  He  enquired  my  name  and  address,  and 
wrote  it  all  down,  with  the  most  business-like 
air  imaginable,  in  his  memorandum  book." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  we  appear  to  have  been 
about  equally  fortunate  with  our  neighbours — 
but  see,  here  comes  the  gentleman,  so  I  may 
make  up  my  mind  to  resign  you." 

During  the  whole  of  the  evening  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  paid  marked  attention  to  Gertrude.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  fulfilled  at  the 
dinner-table  all  his  duties  as  a  host,  and  that 
he  might  now  enjoy  himself  in  the  way  he 
liked  best.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  pre- 
sent to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  intentions 
towards  Miss  Cameron,  and  there  was  a 
gentle,  resigned  acquiescence  in  her  accept- 
ance of  these  almost  tender  assiduities,  which 
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certainly  appeared  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  he  would  not  be  a  hopeless  wooer. 

Poor  Mrs.  Cameron  !  how  proud  and  happy 
she  appeared  that  night — how  affectionate  she 
was  to  her  beautiful  Gertrude — how  gracious 

o 

and  amiable  to  all  the  world.  It  was  some- 
thing, indeed,  to  b^.  the  mother  of  two  such 
very  lovely  daughters,  and  to  find  herself  an 
object  of  envy  to  every  other  mother  in  the 
room. 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  (making  a  little  mental  re- 
flection) "  all  this  can  have  but  one  end,  and 
that  will  be  the  conversion  of  Gertrude  Ca- 
meron into  Mrs.  Lorimer.  Her  heart  may  be 
at  the  Antipodes  for  aught  I  know  of  the 
matter,  but  her  hand  will  ere  long  be  given  to 
the  wealthy  and  accomplished  tenant  of  the 
Priory — or  my  vision  is  becoming  dim." 

He  Avas  so  attentive  when  we  were  going 
away,  so  solicitous  that  Gertrude  should  take 
care  of  herself — that  her  cloak  should  be  se- 
curely fastened,  and  her  head  guarded  against 
the  keen  night  air.  I  really  began  to  think 
more  kindly  of  him,  and  to  doubt  whether  I 
had  ever  done  him  justice,  as  I  listened  to  his 
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expressions  of  anxiety  concerning  the  comfort 
of  his  pale,  cold  idol,  who  scarcely  vouchsafed 
him  a  smile  for  all  the  tenderness  he  showed 
her. 

During  our  short  drive  to  the  Rectory,  Mrs. 
Cameron  could  talk  only  of  the  delightful 
evening  she  had  spent,  and  of  the  amiability 
of  our  hospitable  entertainer.  Even  Ella,  who 
had  certainly  been  looking  excessively  pretty, 
was  scarcely  mentioned  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  it  was  clearly  evident  that  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  would  henceforth  be  the  shining  sun  round 
which  my  poor  friend's  brightest  thoughts 
would  eternally  revolve. 

Mrs.  Cameron  did  not  ask  Gertrude  how 
she  had  enjoyed  herself.  I  believe  she  would 
rather  have  been  deceived  on  this  subject  than 
condemned  to  hear  an  unpalatable  truth.  She 
did  not  even  remark  on  her  daughter's  weary 
looks,  but  hastily  bidding  us  good  night  when 
we  arrived  at  home,  retired  to  her  own  room 
to  dream — I  did  not  doubt — of  a  son-in-law, 
who  should  change  the  barren  wilderness  of 
her  existence  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey — her  own  beautiful  poet  land. 
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"  Poor  mamma !"  said  Gertrude,  (and  it  was 
the  only  voluntary  observation  she  made  that 
that  night) — "  poor  mamma  !  In  what  good 
spirits  she  appears.  I  wish  we  could  always 
see  her  so  cheerful." 

There  was  evidently  to  be  no  confidence  yet 
— but  it  was  in  truth  scarcely  needed.  That 
Gertrude  intended  sacrificing  herseK  to  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  duty  I  no  longer  doubted, 
neither  could  I,  considering  aU  things,  wonder. 
The  only  question  that  remained  for  my  con- 
sideration was,  whether  Mr.  Lorimer  would 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  jewel  he  was 
going  to  appropriate.  The  absence  of  romantic 
love  on  her  part  I  did  not  regard  as  an  evil — 
nay,  provided  her  heart  were  free,  I  could  even 
look  upon  it  as  an  advantage — but  then,  had 
he  or  had  he  not  those  qualities  which  would 
insure  the  after-attachment  of  his  wife  ? 

This  was,  indeed,  a  very  important  question, 
and  I  resolved,  whenever  Gertrude  gave  me  an 
opportunity,  to  entreat  her  to  do  nothing 
rashly. 

I  feared  they  were  not  suited  to  each  other. 
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And  all  her  recent  unexplained  depression — 
Had  Mr.  Lorimer  alone  to  do  with  this  ? 

In  the  middle  of  that  night  I  awoke  from 
some  uneasy  dream,  and  stretching  out  my  hand 
mechanically,  it  came  in  contact  with  Gertrude's 
face,  which  even  in  her  sleep  was  wet  with 
those  mysterious  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Lorimer  is  in  the 
parlom\     He  asked  for  you." 

This  was  the  morning  after  the  party,  when 
Mrs.  Cameron,  having  breakfasted  in  bed,  was 
just  declaring  to  Gertrude  and  myself  that  she 
never  felt  better  in  her  life,  and  that  she  was 
resolved  to  get  up  and  take  a  walk  to  the 
cottage. 

"  Oh,  how  very  unfortunate  that  I  should 
not  be  dressed.  My  dear  Mrs.  Feversham, 
would  you — no,  I  think  Gertrude  had  better 
go  to  him.  Stay,  my  love;  let  me  arrange 
your  hair  a  bit  for  you.  Why,  what's  the 
matter,  child  ?     You  look  quite  scared." 

Gertrude  had  indeed  become  excessively 
pale,  and  I  saw  that  there  was  something  more 
in  this  than  the  nervousness  of  a  young  girl 
who  is  going  into  the  presence  of  a  lover.  I 
thought  too  that  she  ought  not,  under  the  cir- 
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€umstances,  to  be  sent  down  alone,  and  having 
represented  this  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  I  proposed 
accompanying  her,  and  remaining  in  the  room 
until  the  mother  herself  should  join  us.'' 

"No,  no,"  said  the  latter.  "If  you  go, 
Mrs.  Feversham,  Gertrude  can  stay  with  me. 
I  shall  require  some  assistance  in  dressing,  and 
we  will  come  down  by  and  bye  together." 

To  this  I  had  of  course  no  objection  to 
make,  although  I  would  have  preferred  not 
leaving  the  mother  and  daugliter  to  a  private 
fefe-a-tete  just  then.  I  could  only,  however, 
whisper  to  the  latter,  as  she  was  closing  the 
door  after  me, — 

"  Do  nothing  hastily.  Remember  that  mar- 
riage is  a  very  serious  thing." 

Her  pale,  suffering,  though  perfectly  resigned 
look,  haunted  me  as  I  went  down  stairs,  and 
even  when  I  was  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  presence, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  that  accomplished 
gentleman  took  to  render  himself  agreeable  to 
me  on  the  occasion. 

I  had  promised  him  that  Mrs.  Cameron 
would  very  soon  make  her  appearance ;  but  as 
the  minutes  passed  on,  he  could  not — with  all 
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his  courtly  breeding — quite  conceal  his  impa- 
tience from  me.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  re- 
lief to  him  if  I  spoke  of  Gertrude.  Yes,  I  was 
not  deceived ;  he  was  now  all  quietness  and 
attention.  Miss  Cameron  was  so  different  to 
every  other  young  lady  he  had  ever  met — so 
infinitely,  so  immeasurably  superior. 

Did  he  not  think  her  too  sedate,  too  calm, 
too  cold  for  her  age  ?  I  asked. 

Not  a  bit.  He  hated  gigghng  girls.  It 
was  the  dignity  of  Miss  Cameron's  manners 
he  so  greatly  admired.  But  did  I  mean  to 
infer  that  her  heart  was  cold  ? 

No,  I  told  him — that  was  not  my  opinion. 
I  knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  my  young  friend 
was  capable  of  the  strongest  attachments — wit- 
ness, for  example, her  devotion  to  Lucy  Melville. 

Mr.  Lorimer  mused  for  a  little  while,  and 
I  fancied  there  was  a  sHght  shadow  gathering 
on  his  brow.  But  it  passed  away  again,  and 
then  he  said  — 

"These  girUsh  friendships  are  all  well  enough 
up  to  a  certain  time — but  I  cannot  altogether 
approve  of  them.  They  leave  the  heart  too 
sensitive  and  tender." 
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I  disagreed  with  him  here.  I  Hked  to  see 
women  attached  to  each  other.  I  beheved  it 
was  often  a  means  of  preventing  attachments 
of  a  less  dangerous  kind.  The  heart  must 
have  some  object  to  cling  to.  A  pure,  inno- 
cent heart  would  content  itself  with  a  tender 
friendship. 

"  Till  love  is  offered  to  its  acceptance — and 
what  then  ?" 

"  Ah,  then  it  will  be  either  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life,  or  a  still  closer  clinging  to  the  old 
— as  the  heart  itself,  in  its  wonderful  caprice, 
shall  dictate.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  more 
difficult  to  fathom  than  a  woman's  heart,  Mr. 
Lorimer." 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  came 
in  alone. 

I  left  them  together. 

I  had  promised  that  morning  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Maxwell  on  her  weekly  round  of  visits, 
and  though  I  should  now  have  gladly  got  out 
of  it,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  my 
anxiety  concerning  Gertrude  an  excuse  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  this  engagement.  If  I  could 
have  done  her  any  good  by  remaining  near,  it 
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would  have  been  a  different  thing ;  but  I  knew 
that  it  was  a  case  in  which  advice  would  be 
unavailing,  and  sympathy  more  mischievous 
than  beneficial. 

"  Depend  upon  it/'  said  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
"  they  will  settle  it  all  excellently  well  without 
us,  and  we  shall  only  have  to  offer  our  con- 
gratulations when  we  return  home." 

"  Congratulations,  my  dear  friend  ?  Would 
that  I  could  feel  quite  sure  that  this  was  a 
subject  for  congratulation." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  prove  so.  Hitherto 
we  have  heard  only  good  of  Mr.  Lorimer." 

And  it  w^as  certainly  only  good  that  we  heard 
of  him  that  morning.  Every  cottage  into 
which  we  entered  had  its  separate  tale  of  ho- 
nest gratitude  to  pour  forth.  Here  a  child 
had  been  placed  at  school — there  a  sick  mother 
had  had  all  her  wants  supplied  ;  in  another,  a 
farm  had  been  promised  to  an  industrious  son, 
or  an  elder  daughter  had  been  taken  into  ser- 
vice at  the  Priory.  There  appeared,  in  short, 
no  end  to  the  munificence  of  this  new  comer 
amongst  us,  who  had  assuredly  succeeded  in 
winning  to  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
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unrighteousness  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  un- 
known at  Lissonburn. 

'•'  Gertrude  will  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing,  will 
she  not  ?"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  as,  after  a  three 
hours'  absence,  we  were  walking  briskly  to- 
wards the  Rectory. 

"  Yes,  if  her  home  is  a  happy  one, — but  I 
fancy  she  would  do  good  with  somewhat  less 
of  ostentation  than  Mr.  Lorimer  displays." 

"  My  good  friend,  you  are  certainly  preju- 
diced against  this  poor  man.  I  really  believe 
him  to  be  just  what  these  simple-minded  people 
say — '  a  thoroughly  good,  kind-hearted  gen- 
tleman,' whom  nobody  would  suspect  to  be 
othermse,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  possess  a 
handsome  face  and  elegant  manners." 

I  felt  there  might  be  some  truth  in  this, 
and  resolved  to  fight  against  my  preconceived 
ideas  of  Gertrude's  lover  for  the  future. 

It  was  so  near  the  dinner-hour  when  Ave 
reached  home,  that  I  ran  up  to  my  room  at 
once,  knowing  that  there  would  be  barely  time 
to  change  my  dress  before  the  bell  rang.  I 
had  hoped  to  find  Gertrude  waiting  for  me. 
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but  she  was  not  there,  and  I  did  not  see  her 
when  I  went  down  into  the  dining-room. 

"  There's  somebody  missing,  is  there  not  ?" 
said  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  I  was  about  to  speak. 
"What  has  become  of  our  young  lady,  to- 
day ?" 

"  She  has  a  bad  head-ache,  and  will  not  take 
anything  till  tea-time,"  replied  Mrs.  Cameron, 
who  was  looking  distressingly  flushed  and  ex- 
cited. "  We  quiet  people  are  not  fit  for  late 
hours,  you  see." 

I  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  eat  myself, 
and  the  moment  I  could  get  away,  I  asked 
Mrs.  Cameron  where  I  should  find  the  invalid, 
and  hastened  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  her. 

She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  her  mother's 
room,  her  face  buried  in  the  cushions,  and  her 
whole  attitude  expressive  of  that  touching 
abandonment  to  grief  which  is  so  often  the 
consequence  of  a  sudden  calamity.  I  had 
trodden  very  softly,  and  the  door  was  not  quite 
closed,  but  Gertrude  had  an  attentive  ear,  and 
as  I  approached  she  started  up,  pushed  back 
the  hair  that  had  fallen  over  her  forehead,  and 
with  a  calmness  that  absolutely  petrified  me. 
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sat  erect  upon  the  sofa,  and  made  room  for  me 
to  seat  myself  beside  her. 

"  Are  you  better,  my  love  ?"  I  asked,  taking 
her  burning  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  my  own. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  much  better.  Has  mamma 
told  you  anything  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Then  I  will.  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Lori- 
mer." 

"  I  expected  as  much.  You  would  not  heed 
my  warning." 

"  Mrs.  Feversham,  hsten  to  me  a  moment. 
You  must  not  be  deceived ;  you  must  not  ima- 
gine that  I  am  performing  an  act  of  heroism, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  If  I  do  not  appear 
so  happy  as  I  ought,  it  is  because  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  myself,  not  with  Mr.  Lorimer. 
It  is  true,  there  are  points  in  his  character  that 
I  have  not  hitherto  admired;  but  none  are 
perfect,  and  I  know  him  to  be  possessed  of 
much  genuine  worth  and  amiabihty.  He  has 
behaved  most  generously,  most  nobly,  in  this 
matter." 

"  Forgive  me,  Gertrude,"  I  said,  interrupt- 
ing her ;  "is  the  confidence  you  are  now  offer- 
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ing  me  a  whole  or  a  half  one  ?  If  only  half, 
I  would  prefer  hearing  nothing,  for  I  must  tell 
you  frankly,  my  dear,  I  do  not  believe  you  are 
marrying  this  man  with  the  consent  of  your 
own  heart." 

The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  "  Mrs. 
Feversham,"  she  answered,  "  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  deceiving  you.  Mamma  knows  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  all — all  relating  to  the 
affair  in  question,  which,  indeed,  T  should  not 
so  long  have  hidden  from  you,  but  that  I  wa^ 
uncertain  till  yesterday  how  it  would  termi- 
nate." • 

"You  fancied  Mr.  Lorimer  admired  you 
only  for  your  personal  beauty,  and  that  when 
he  saw^  how  plain  you  could  look,  he  would 
withdraw  his  attentions ;  was  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Something  like  it,  I  confess,  with  shame  ; 
but  that  was  only  the  insanity  of  a  moment." 

"Well,  my  love,  let  me  hear  the  whole 
story." 

"  It  will  be  a  painful  one,  Mrs.  Feversham. 
Ella  and  Sidney,  you  know,  have  been  very 
imprudent.     They  arc  already  deeply  in  debt." 

"  I  thought  so ;  but  go  on." 
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"  You  remember,  or  perhaps  I  never  told 
you,  that  this  was  the  great  dread  I  had  when 
poor   Ella  married.      She  had   unfortunately 

seen    too  much  of but,  however,  it  does 

not  signify  to  dwell  on  the  past.  They  are 
now  terribly  involved ;  there  is  a  baby  coming, 
and  mamma  is  wearing  herself  into  the  grave 
with  anxiety  concerning  them." 

"  And  your  happiness  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
pay  their  debts?" 

''  No,  indeed,  there  will  be  no  sacrifice  in 
the  case,  unless  it  is  on  Mr.  Lorimer's  part. 
I  certainly  felt  inclined  to  rebel  when  mamma 
first  pressed  me  on  the  subject ;  but  I  had 
given  her  a  promise  the  day  she  found  out 
about  my  sister,  that  if  Mr.  Lorimer  proposed  I 
would  accept  him.  I  remembered  how  griev- 
ously I  had  disappointed  her  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, how  little  •  satisfaction  she  had  experi- 
enced in  either  of  her  children,  and  T  consi- 
dered how  unreasonable  and  selfish  it  would 
be  to  reject  a  man  only  because  I  could  not 
feel  an  ardent  love  for  him." 

"  But  yesterday,  my  dear  ?  how  do  you  ac- 
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count  for  your  scheme  of  disgusting  your  ad- 
mirer  r 

"  I  tell  you  it  was  the  madness  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  some  ridiculous  and  enthusiastic  notion 
that  if  Mr.  Lorimer  withdrew  his  attentions, 
another  mode  of  rescuing  Ella  would  be  found. 
I  can  blush  for  my  folly  now." 

"  And  you  are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lorimer's 
conduct  ?*' 

"Perfectly.  He  knows  everything  about 
Ella,  and  is  going  immediately  to  exert  all  his 
influence  to  get  a  living  for  Sidney.  He 
wishes  mamma  to  remove  at  once  to  the  Priory, 
and  undertake  the  management  of  his  house- 
hold affairs ;  but  this  I  have  advised  her  not 
to  do,  as  I  shall  certainly  remain  with  Lucy 
Melville  while  she  lives." 

"  Have  you  told  Mr.  Lorimer  so?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he  did  not  object  ?" 

''  He  did  object  very  much  indeed  ;  but  I 
was  firm  on  this  point,  and  he  said  he  would 
not  begin  by  opposition.  I  have  also  stipu- 
lated that  our  engagement  should  be  kept  a 
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secret,  until — until  poor  Lucy's  death  releases 
me  from  my  duties  to  her." 

"  Why  is  this,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  Lucy  does  not  fancy  Mr.  Lorimer  as  a 
husband  for  me.  She  has  always  been  worry- 
ing herself  with  the  idea  that  I  should  marry 
him ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  real  grief 
to  her  to  know  what  has  taken  place." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  concealments  in  general ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a  prudent 
one." 

*'  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  The  only 
unpleasant  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  mamma 
is  vexed  and  irritated  about  it.  She  says  de- 
lays are  always  dangerous,  and  pictures  a 
thousand  improbable  accidents  that  may  occur 
to  prevent  the  marriage/' 

"  That  is  natural,  perhaps.  But  the  great 
question  to  my  mind  is  yet  unanswered.  Are 
you  contented,  Gertrude  (I  will  not  say  happy), 
in  the  prospect  of  becoming  Mr.  Lorimer's 
wife  ?  and  if  so,  why  the  agitation  in  which  I 
found  you  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Teversham,"  she  said  slowly  and  de- 
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liberately,  "  I  am  contented,  as  far  as  my  future 
husband  is  concerned.  It  is  my  own  unwor- 
thiness,  my  own  short-comings  which  agitate 
and  distress  me  now.  Assist  me  in  the  duty 
which  is  so  plainly  set  before  me — that  of 
proving  myself  at  least  grateful  for  the  gene- 
rous affection  Mr.  Lorimer  has  offered  me." 

''  I  will  do  my  utmost,  Gertrude,  to  think 
highly  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  your  future 
protector  and  guide.  Your  own  purity  of 
heart  and  uprightness  of  principle  will  dictate 
your  line  of  conduct  in  the  matter.  Thus 
much,  and  nothing  further,  will  I  ever  say  on 
the  subject.  I  could  have  wished  you  had 
chosen  one  more  capable  of  leading  you  to 
those  fountains  of  living  waters  which  alone 
will  quench  the  thirst  of  your  immortal  soul." 

"  But,  dear  Mrs.  Fever  sham,  have  you  not 
always  told  me  that  it  is  only  God  himself 
who  can  change  our  hearts,  and  draw  our 
^  affections  to  heaven  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  this  is  perfectly  true ; 
but  as  rational  beings,  we  are  expected  to  be 
anxious  concerning  the  things  of  eternity ;  and 
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if  we  voluntarily  take  as  our  companion  and 
guide  one  whose  thoughts  and  desires  are  en- 
tirely centred  in  earthly  objects,  do  we  not 
put  a  very  serious  stumbling-block  in  our  own 
paths,  and  make,  in  short,  an  open  avowal 
of  our  allegiance  to  the  god  of  this  present 
world?" 

Gertrude  sighed.  ''Ah,  but  dear  friend, 
remember  I  am  still  very  far  from  what  I  ought 
to  be  myself,  and  how  could  I  expect  to  be 
chosen  by  one  such  as  you  would  entirely  ap- 
prove ?" 

"  This  is  a  poor  argument,  since  you,  at 
least,  know  the  truth,  Gertrude ;  but  we  have 
discussed  the  matter  sufficiently  for  to-day. 
You  look  quite  worn-out,  my  love,  and  I  should 
advise  you  to  remain  here  quietly  till  tea- 
time." 

"I  will,"  she  replied,  returning  with  much 
affection  the  kiss  I  imprinted  on  her  pale  fore- 
head ;  "  and  you  must  tell  poor  mamma  that 
I  am  better,  and  that  I  ^vill  come  down  by 
and  bye." 

I  had  seen  many  young  girls  on  the  day 
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when  they  first  became  engaged,  and  some 
where  there  was  no  spark  of  afiection  in  the 
case,  but  never  had  I  yet  seen  one  whose  man- 
ner distressed,  or  whose  aspect  haunted  me 
Hke  that  of  Gertrude  Cameron. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Mrs.  Cameron,  having 
obtained  the  desire  of  her  heart,  would  now  be 
a  happy  woman,  but  this  was  very  far  from 
being  the  case  ;  and  I  really  felt  quite  pro- 
voked with  her  sometimes,  when  I  saw  how 
much  her  continued  depression  grieved  and 
annoyed  her  daughter.  There  was  evidently 
more  on  the  mother's  mind  than  she  chose  to 
communicate  to  anybody.  Did  it  concern 
herself,  did  it  concern  Gertrude,  or  did  it  con- 
cern Ella? 

These  were  questions  that  began  to  agitate 
me  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  but  I  saw  no 
hope  of  having  them  answered,  inasmuch  as 
both  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Gertrude  avoided  all 
opportunities  of  private  conversation  with  me, 
and  the  former  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
time  at  the  cottage. 

Mr.  Lorimer  had  got  rid  of  his  guests  im- 
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mediately  after  the  dinner-party,  and  he  Hved 
now  more  at  the  Rectory  than  at  his  own 
home.  This  was  excusable,  he  said,  because 
Gertrude  liad  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
Melvilles  as  soon  as  they  returned  from  abroad, 
and  he  should  then  be  deprived  altogether  of 
the  happiness  of  her  society. 

I  often  wondered  that  he  had  so  readily  con- 
ceded this  point,  especially  as  Lucy's  father, 
though  considerably  older  than  himself,  was 
still  very  far  from  an  old  man ;  but  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lorimer  convinced  me 
that  pride  was  the  mainspring  of  nearly  all  his 
actions,  and  that  he  would  have  endured  any 
martyrdom  in  the  world  rather  than  give  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  he  could 
entertain  such  an  unworthy  and  humiliating 
feehng  as  that  of  jealousy. 

And  jealousy  of  Mr.  Melville  !  the  very  idea 
w^as  absurd. 

I  watched  Gertrude  with  almost  painful  at- 
tention at  this  time,  and  the  result  of  my  ob- 
servation was  a  conviction  that  her  regard  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  was  growing — slowly,  it  is  true, 
but  still  growing,  and  that  was  a  great  point 
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both  for  herself  and  for  him.  It  was  quite 
amusing  to  see  how  she  would  now,  on  all  oc- 
casions, stand  up  in  defence  of  her  lover ;  and 
though  it  was  done  with  the  utmost  calmness, 
and  a  total  absence  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
an  ardent  attachment  usually  calls  forth,  still 
it  teas  done,  and  I  began  to  think  that  even 
Mr.  Lorimer's  faults  would  soon  be  transformed 
into  virtues. 

Who  shall  determine  how  many  hidden  feel- 
ings had  a  hand  in  this  ? 

That  pride  had  a  share,  I  was  greatly  in- 
clined to  fear,  but  I  doubt  whether  Gertrude 
knew  it  herself,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
having  taken  a  step  which  she  believed  to  be 
right,  her  sincere  anxiety  was  to  justify  by 
every  thought,  as  well  as  by  every  word  and 
action,  the  choice  she  had  made. 

It  was  abundantly  evident  to  all  of  us,  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  esteemed,  as  much  as  he  loved, 
his  beautiful  Gertrude — that  all  she  did  was 
"  wisest  and  best"  in  his  eyes,  and  that  it  was 
his  pleasure,  no  less  than  his  pride,  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  inclinations  when  they  chanced  to 
be  opposed  to  hers. 
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"  You  will  not  have  much  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  Christian  duty  of  obedience  in 
your  married  hfe,"  I  said  to  her  one  day, 
"  for  Mr.  Lorimer  has  clearly  no  will  but 
yours." 

"  Nay,  I  hope  he  has,"  she  replied  quickly, 
"  and  I  am  sure  you  do  him  injustice.  As  a 
husband,  he  would  naturally  assume  that  au- 
thority to  which  he  is  entitled.  I  could  not 
esteem  a  man  who  depended  on  his  wife's 
judgment." 

"  I  did  not  exactly  mean  that,  my  dear.  It 
would  be  the  excess  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  regard 
for  you,  rather  than  any  deficiency  in  his  un- 
derstanding, which  would  render  him  averse 
to  the  exercise  of  authority." 

"I  know  that  Arthur's  affection  is  sin- 
cere," she  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone 
that  startled  me,  "  and  that  I  am  altogether 
unworthy  of  it.  This  is  my  great  sorrow 
now." 

Gertrude  had  heard  several  times  from  the 
Melvilles  since  they  went  abroad,  and  the 
accounts  of  Lucy's  health  were  very  far  from 
favourable.      It  was   Aunt  Rachel's    decided 
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opinion  that  a  few  months  would  terminate  her 
dear  niece's  daily  increasing  sufferings,  and 
even  the  father,  she  said,  was  beginning  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
Lucy  was  most  anxious  to  be  brought  back  to 
England,  and  if  it  was  found  practicable  to  re- 
move her,  they  might  be  expected  home  early 
in  the  spring. 

As  the  winter  drew  towards  a  close,  Mrs. 
Cameron  became  too  weak  to  leave  the  house 
at  all.  This  was  a  serious  grief  to  her  on 
Ella's  account,  and  when  I  saw  how  materially 
her  anxiet}%  concerning  her  youngest  daughter 
increased  her  malady,  which  was  entirely  on 
the  nerves,  I  volunteered  to  go  and  stay  a 
week  or  two  at  the  cottage,  that  I  might  assist 
the  young  housekeeper  in  the  discharge  of  her 
various  duties. 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Cameron  firmly  opposed 
this  project;  but  one  evening  Sidney  came  over 
and  said  so  much  about  his  dear  little  wife's 
exertions  and  consequent  failure  of  strength, 
that  the  alarmed  mother  herself  suggested 
to  him  that  I  should  become  their  guest ;  and 
as  Sidney  greatly  approved  the  arrangement, 
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I  sent  word  to  Ella  that  I  would  be  with  her 
on  the  following  day. 

I  went  early,  taking  Gertrude  with  me  for 
the  sake  of  the  walk,  but  we  parted  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  cottage,  as  Mrs.  Came- 
ron never  liked  now  to  be  left  long  alone,  and 
the  evenings  must  be  devoted  to  Mr.  Lori- 
mer. 

To  my  first  question,  of  whether  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  had  risen  ?  I  was  informed 
that  I  should  find  her  in  the  school-room 
teaching  the  little  boys. 

"This  looks  well,"  I  said  to  myself;  and 
giving  the  small  parcel  I  had  brought  to  the 
servant  girl,  I  hastened  cheerfully  towards  the 
apartment  designated. 

It  was  indeed  occupied,  as  I  had  been  told, 
by  Ella  and  the  three  younger  pupils,  to  whom 
she  appeared  to  be  giving  a  lesson  in  English 
history. 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,  my  dear,"  I 
said,  as  she  was  rising  somewhat  languidly  to 
greet  me.  "I  will  warm  myself  by  the  fire 
while  you  finish  the  lesson.     You  know  how 
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delighted  I  always  am  to  see  young  people 
storing  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge." 

The  three  young  gentlemen  here  made  faces 
at  each  other,  but  Ella  paying  no  heed  to  this, 
sat  down  and  opened  her  book  again. 

''  Well,  now,  boys,  who  can  tell  me  the  name 
of  that  individual  who  rescued  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  from  prison  in  the  Holy  Land  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  said  two  of  the  youthful 
scholars  in  one  breath. 

"  Let  Master  Vernon  speak  first.  It  is  his 
turn." 

"  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  said  Master  Vernon 
triumphantly — ''  he  sang  part  of  a  song  under 
the  prison  windows,  and  the  king  whistled  the 
other  part  in  return." 

"  Oh,  for  shame,  Master  Vernon,"  said  Ella, 
colouring  at  her  pupil's  ignorance.  "  You  tell 
me,  Robinson,  w^ho  it  was." 

Robinson  hesitated  a  few  minutes,  rubbed  his 
hands  through  his  hair,  which  appeared  sadly 
in  want  of  combing,  and  at  length  replied — 

"  It  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  I  beheve,  ma'am  ; 
at  least  if  it  wasn't  him,  I  don't  know  who  it 
could  be." 
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"  It's  really  quite  disgraceful,"  exclaimed 
the  young  instructress,  looking  as  if  she  wished 
all  the  histories  in  the  world  buried  with  her 
pupils,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  "I  am  posi- 
tively ashamed  of  you,  after  all  the  trouble  I 
have  taken.  Now  remember,that  in  stead  of  play- 
ing this  evening,  you  two  naughty  boys  search 
through  the  History  of  England,  and  find  out 
the  name  of  Richard's  faithful  follower.  Mas- 
ter Thomson,  can  you  tell  me  any  remarkable 
event  that  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Master  Thomson  with 
infinite  assurance — "  he  was  bom  with  a  whole 
set  of  teeth." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  ! "  exclaimed  poor  Ella, 
throwing  down  the  book  and  bursting  into 
tears,  "  I  really  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I 
would  sooner  break  stones  on  the  road,  or  go 
down  by  a  basket  to  work  in  the  coal  mines, 
than  teach  such  detestable  and  ungrateful 
little  dunces  as  these.  Mrs  Feversham,  I  will 
come  up  stairs  with  you ;  and  Sidney  must 
attend  to  his  beautiful  pupils  himself." 

"If  you  feel  tired,  my  dear,"  I  said,  as  we 
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left  the  room  together — "  had  you  not  better 
He  down  and  rest  yourself  for  an  hour?  I 
can  attend  to  anything  you  may  have  to  do  in 
the  kitchen.'' 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied,  "but  rest  is 
what  I  never  dream  of  now.  I'm  sure  my 
legs  ache  as  if  they  would  come  off — I  believe 
they  w^ill  some  day — however,  I  have  a  pie  to 
superintend,  and  a  piece  of  meat  to  put  in 
salt,  and  a  whole  load  of  things  besides,  that 
must  be  done  before  dinner.  Pray,  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  never  mind  me." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  know  I  have  come  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting  you  in  your 
domestic  labours.  Surely,  I  can  superintend 
or  even  make  the  pie,  and  salt  the  meat  as 
well  as  you  can.     Let  me  try,  at  least." 

No.  Ella  was  quite  firm  on  this  point. 
She  would  do  it  all  herself,  and  then  nobody 
could  say  she  was  an  idle  or  an  extravagant 
wife.  If,  after  such  exertions  as  she  had 
made,  things  still  went  wrong,  it  would  not  be 
her  fault — and  a  clear  conscience  was  a  very 
great  blessing. 

So  that  first  day  I  could  only  prove  my  de- 
sire to  be  useful   by  setting  down  in  the  par- 
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lour  with  a  huge  basket  of  unmended  stock- 
ings and  socks  before  me,  and  endeavouring 
to  get  them  into  some  sort  of  order. 

"  You  see/'  said  Sidney,  coming  in  to  speak 
to  me  after  the  first  bell  had  rung,  "  that 
obstinate  wife  of  mine  insists  on  working 
herself  to  death.  What  is  to  be  done,  Mrs. 
Fever  sham  ?" 

I  smiled  and  shook  my  head,  for  I  really 
did  not  see  very  clearly  the  necessity  for 
doing  anything. 

"Don't  you  think  she  looks  worn  and 
jaded,  lately?" 

"  No,  it  has  not  struck  me  so.  Indeed,  in 
my  opinion,  exertion  is  better  for  her  than  in- 
activity." 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  in  a  m^oderate  degree.  Now, 
I  assure  you,  she  says  every  night  that  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  can  crawl  up- 
stairs ;  and  yet  she  goes  working  on." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  doubtlessly  reap  the 
advantage  of  it  in  the  increase  of  your  do- 
mestic comforts?" 

Sidney  did  not  seem  quite  prepared  for 
this   question.     He  hesitated,  poked  the  fire, 
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stooped  down  to  pick  up  a  coal  from  the  hearth- 
rug, and  at  length  said — 

**  Well,  I  don't  see  so  much  difference,  after 
all.  Servants  don't  like  to  be  interfered  ^Yith, 
and  then  poor,  dear  Ella  is  rather  fond  of 
making  experiments  in  the  cooking  line, — and 
occasionally  these  experiments  retard  the  din- 
ner an  hour  or  two — which,  of  course,  is  aw^k- 
ward  in  an  establishment  like  mine  ;  but  if  she 
is  happy,  why  the  rest  is  of  trifling  conse- 
quence, and  I  would  not  deprive  her  of  a  single 
amusement  for  the  whole  world." 

"  You  will  spoil  her,  Sidney,"  I  said  empha- 
ticaljy — "  and  however  kindly  it  may  be  meant, 
this  will  be,  in  reality,  the  greatest  cruelty  you 
could  inflict  on  your  wife." 

"  Mrs.  Feversham,"  he  replied,  and  his  voice 
quite  trembled  as  he  spoke — "  I  am  w^eaker 
than  a  child  on  some  points,  and  if  I  were  to 
lose  Ella's  affection,  life  would  be  insupport- 
able to  me.  You  have  no  idea,  she  herself 
has  no  idea  how  intensely  I  love  her." 

I  scarcely  think  he  intended  to  say  so  much, 
for  without  waiting  for  any  reply,  he  left  the 
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room  abruptly,  and  when  we  met  at  dinner  his 
manner  was  composed  and  serious  as  usual. 

Every  one  remarked  that  Sidney  had  grown 
very  serious  of  late. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  a  considerable  im- 
provement both  in  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  food  on  Ella's  table.  The  quality  was  bet- 
ter, or  at  any  rate  it  was  better  cooked,  and 
the  quantity  was  less.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
nice  little  dinner  that  she  gave  us  that  first 
day  of  my  arrival,  and  I  complimented  her 
very  warmly  upon  it,  when  Sidney  and  the  boys 
had  returned  to  the  school-room. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  talk  about  any  domestic 
matters,"  she  said  hurriedly — "  I  want  you  to 
cut  me  out  some  little  pinafores,  and  I  will 
sing  yoA  a  song  the  while." 

In  the  evening,  when  the  boys  had  gone  to 
bed,  Sidney  joined  us  and  offered  to  read  aloud. 
He  had  brought  in  a  very  interesting  work  (I 
think  it  was  the  life  of  one  of  our  own  poets), 
but  before  the  first  chapter  had  been  got 
through,  Ella's  repeated  yawns  had  ended  in 
a  deep  sleep,  and  her  husband,  laying  down 
his  book,  rang  for  a  shawl  to  cover  her,  and 
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sat  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening  gazing 
silently  and  dejectedly  into  the  fire. 

Only  once,  in  reply  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  this  was  Ella's  usual  practice,  he  roused 
himself  from  his  abstraction,  and  said  with  a 
sudden  bitterness  that  astonished  me  from 
him — 

"Ella  never  falls  asleep  when  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  reads  those  poisonous  French  novels 
to  her — but  I  beUeve  husbands  are  at  a  dis- 
count in  the  present  day." 

I  had  been  somewhat  less  than  a  week  with 
my  young  friends,  before  Charles  Willoughby 
called  at  the  cottage.  It  was  evening  when  he 
came,  and  he  brought  Ella  some  beautiful  hot- 
house flowers,  and  another  parcel  of  books  that 
he  had  just  got  from  London.  Sidney  did 
not  join  us  at  all  on  this  occasion,  merely  send- 
ing in  word  that  he  was  busy  with  his  writing, 
and  could  not  spare  the  time. 

Mr.  Willoughby  was  evidently  not  enchanted 
at  finding  me  estabhshed  as  duenna  in  the 
little  parlour,  where  he  had  doubtless  been 
accustomed  to  make  himself  so  much  at  home 
— indeed,  I  caught  him  directing  a  glance  to- 
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wards  me  that  was  very  far  from  loveable,  and 
turning  quietly  to  where  Ella  was  sitting,  I 
perceived,  by  her  sudden  blushes,  that  she  had 
not  only  seen  it  too,  but  that  it  had  been  be- 
stowed for  her  especial  edification  and  amuse- 
ment. 

Of  course  I  regarded  this  slightly  as  a  per- 
sonal matter,  never  having  had  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Willoughby's  under- 
standing ;  but  as  a  circumstance  suggestive  of 
the  familiarity  existing  between  Ella  and  her 
guest,  I  was  deeply  pained  and  shocked  at  it, 
and  an  inclination  which  I  had  long  indulged 
of  speaking  seriously  to  Sidney  about  his  tacit 
encouragement  of  this  young  man's  attentions, 
grew  into  a  firm  resolve. 

Before  I  left  the  cottage,  however,  there  was 
another  matter  on  which  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  my  candid  opinion.  I  had  discovered 
accidentally — for  Ella  always  vehemently  op- 
posed my  going  into  the  kitchen  —  that  the 
great  improvement  in  their  style  of  living  was 
owing  to  the  fact  of  their  keeping  an  extra 
servant  —  a  regular   cook — -recommended  bv 
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Mr.  Willoughby,  in  whose  family  she  had  for- 
merly lived. 

I  saw  that  it  was  quite  useless  speaking  to 
Ella  about  anything — she  might  cry  and  com- 
plain, and  even  promise  future  amendment, 
but  she  had  no  principle  to  go  upon.  Her 
habits  of  self-indulgence  had  become  too  root- 
ed, and  her  natural  frivohty  and  love  of  ad- 
miration were  so  great,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  save  her 
from  destruction  both  of  soul  and  body. 

It  was  therefore  to  Sidney — poor  Sidney  I 
whom  I  pitied  so  sincerely — that  I  resolved  to 
open  my  heart  the  day  before  I  was  to  leave 
the  cottage. 

I  went  to  him  while  the  boys  w^ere  playing 
in  the  garden,  and  Ella  w^as  gossiping  with  her 
new  favourite  in  the  kitchen .  He  received  me 
kindly,  put  aside  the  book  he  was  studying, 
and  expressed  a  polite  hope  that  I  had  come 
to  announce  my  intention  of  remaining  an- 
other week  at  the  cottage. 

"  No,  Sidney,"  I  replied,  with  all  the  gravity 
I  felt — ''since  Ella  refuses  my  assistance,  and 
scarcely  ever  favours  me  with  her  society,  I 
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feel  I  have  no  sort  of  business  here.  My  good 
friend,  (seeing  he  was  about  to  speak)  do  not 
fancy  I  am  oiFended  at  this.  I  am  only  deeply, 
deeply  grieved  both  for  you  and  your  wife,  to 
find  things  as  I  have  found  them — Sidney,  my 
conscience  would  never  allow  me  a  moment's 
peace  did  I  not  tell  you  frankly  what  is  in  my 
heart.  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  seem  intru- 
sive, and  beheve,  or  try  to  believe,  that  my  only 
motive  is  a  sincere  desire  for  yours  and  Ella's 
happiness." 

"  Mrs.  Feversham,"  he  said,  in  such  a  deeply 
sorrowful  voice  that  it  quite  thrilled  through 
me — "  give  me  any  counsel  you  can  :  I  shall 
not  be  offended." 

"  Then,  Sidney,  in  the  first  place — is  it  not 
a  species  of  madness  on  your  part  to  be  keep- 
ing three  servants,  and  one  of  them  so  expen- 
sive as  that  new  cook  you  have  got  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  these  things. 
Ella  assures  me  that  we  save  by  it,  and  I  see 
that  our  dinners  are  better  cooked,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  less  profusion  on  the  table." 

''  True,  but  what  goes  on  in  the  kitchen  ? 
and  how  can  you  afford  to  feed  three  servants, 
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to  say  nothing  of  their  wages,  which  must  to- 
gether amount  to  something  considerable  ?" 

"  I  fear  indeed  that  we  are  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Ella 
says  she  cannot  eat  an}i;hing  that  is  not  well 
cooked,  and  the  other  girl  could  not  boil  a 
potato  decently." 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  Sidney,  but  the  fact  is 
we  must  limit  our  fancies  to  our  means.  Ella 
knew  she  was  marrying  a  poor  man,  and  she 
is  bound  to  keep  her  expenses  within  the  hmits 
of  his  income.  If  the  wife  is  too  w^ak  or  too 
ignorant  to  do  this  of  herself,  it  becomes  the 
husband's  duty  to  assume  the  command." 

''  Oh,  ^Irs.  Feversham — how  could  I  have 
the  courage  to  make  Ella  hate  me,  by  using 
harsh  measures  with  her  ?" 

"  She  would  never  hate  you  for  being  firm, 
Sidney.  Believe  me,  if  you  are  not,  and  that 
quickly  too,  you  will  repent  it  to  the  latest  day 
of  your  life." 

He  grew  pale,  and  his  voice  was  more  and 
more  unsteady.  "  Mrs.  Eeversham,  I  know  I 
began  badly,  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  make  a 
stand.     Perhaps  things  will  not  turn  out  so 
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unfortunately  as  you  apprehend.  Ella  will  feel 
more  the  necessity  of  economy  when  she  has  a 
child — and  if  I  could  but  get  a  living,  all  would 
be  right." 

I  shook  my  head  dissentingly,  for  I  felt  the 
fallacy  of  this  hope. 

"You  do  not  think  so?"  he  said. 

"  No,  Sidney,  I  must  deal  plainly  with  you. 
I  am  quite  sure  nothing  will  be  right  while 
Charles  Willoughby  is  allowed  to  come  and 
gossip  with  your  w4fe,  and  fill  her  head  with 
the  vanities  of  a  world  in  which  she  cannot 
mingle,  and  with  the  sickly  sentimentalities  of 
books  she  only  too  greedily  devours." 

He  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  at  the 
first  mention  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  name,  and 
he  did  not  look  up  while  replying  moodily — 

"  This  is  not  my  fault  any  more  than  it  is 
my  desire.  Ella  is  no  longer  a  child,  and  she 
would  rebel  against  any  interference  with  her 
choice  of  companions." 

"  Yet  she  swore  before  God's  altar  to  hon- 
our and  obey  her  husband." 

"  T  could  never  exact  obedience  from  one  I 
love  as  I  love  my  wife.  And  think,  Mrs.  Fever- 
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sham,  if  I  were  to  lose  her,  how  bitterly  I 
should  reproach  myself  for  having  thwarted 
her  slightest  wish." 

''  Say  rather  how  bitterly  you  would  reproach 
yourself  for  having  allowed  her  to  weaken,  if 
not  to  vitiate  her  mind,  by  the  senseless  occupa- 
tions she  pursues,  and  by  the  dangerous  society 
in  which  she  indulges." 

*'  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  Forbid  her  to  receive  Mr.  Willoughby  at 
all — and  insist  on  her  paying  ready  money  for 
every  thing  that  comes  into  the  house." 

Poor  Sidney  !  How  he  looked  at  me.  One 
would  have  thought  I  had  asked  him  to  dis- 
charge the  national  debt,  or  to  make  himself 
wino^s  and  flv  across  the   Atlantic.      He  onlv 


said — 

''  I  believe  from  my  heart  that  you  are  right, 
Mrs.  Feversham,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be 
done,  after  Ella's  confinement." 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  my  own  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  quiet  valley  in  which  the  Melvilles'  house 
was  situated,  lay  sleeping  in  the  repose  of  a 
warm  and  beautiful  May  evening.  Not  a 
sound,  louder  than  the  twitter  of  a  bird  or  the 
faint  murmuring  of  one  of  the  tiny  brooks  that 
ran  along  the  valley  side,  disturbed  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  the  scene.  It  appeared  as  if 
all  nature  had  for  awhile  ceased  its  rejoicing, 
to  sympathize  with  the  deep  and  passionate 
sorrow  of  a  human  father's  heart — a  heart  on 
which  Heaven's  chastening  hand  was  that 
evening  being  laid  so  heavily. 

The  last  faint  crimson  rays  from  the  setting 
sun  penetrated  through  the  thin  blinds  of  a 
room  where  the  very  spirit  of  woe  seemed 
hovering,  where  poor  Lucy  Melville  lay  breath- 
iag  out  her  last  sighs,  and  where  three  pale 
and  silent  mourners  gazed  hopelessly  into  each 
other's   faces,  as  if  striving  there  to  read  the 
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consolation  which  their  own  hearts  had  long 
refused  to  give. 

It  was  so  sudden,  so  cruelly  sudden,  after  all. 
When  does  death  not  appear  sudden  to  those 
who  are  left  behind  ? — and  then  Lucy  had  so 
longed  to  spend  another  summer  with  her  dear 
Gertrude  in  their  own  peaceful  valley,  and  they 
had  formed  so  many  plans,  and  hoped  so  many 
hopes ! 

Ah,  they  had  indeed  forgotten  the  solemn 
warning,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow, 
for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth." 

Lucy  had  borne  the  journey  well,  so  well 
that  it  was  natural  for  the  gloomy  fears  which 
had  recently  filled  the  hearts  of  those  around 
her  to  shrink  behind  the  mild,  sweet  vision  of 
hope  that  once  more  returned  to  gladden,  per- 
haps to  strengthen  against  the  final  blow,  that 
one  passionately  loving  heart  which,  above  all 
others,  had  reason  to  dread  the  unloosing  of 
the  silver  cord  that  bound  his  fragile  child  to 
earth. 

There  is  something  terrible  in  a  strong  man's 
grief,  something  which  while  it  claims  a  wo- 
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man's  deepest,  holiest  sympathy,  brings  a  name- 
less dread  to  her  gentler  spirit,  and  seems  to 
conduct  her  to  the  portals  of  some  yet  un- 
discovered region.  From  the  moment  when  it 
had  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Melville  that 
his  daughter  was  really  dying,  that  her  very 
hours  were  numbered,  he  had  not  uttered  a 
single  word.  All  day  long,  all  night  long 
sitting  by  her  bed  of  suffering,  gazing  some- 
times wildly,  sometimes  despairingly  into  the 
pale,  convulsed  features,  and  seeming  quite  un- 
conscious that  life  had  any  other  duties  for  him 
to  perform. 

The  physician  who  had  been  in  constant  at- 
tendance, Aunt  Rachel,  and  occasionally  even 
Gertrude,  had  made  an  attempt  to  rouse  him 
from  this  stupor  of  grief,  but  hitherto  their 
labours  had  been  all  in  vain.  He  appeared 
literally  unconscious  that  the  room  contained 
any  other  than  his  dying  Lucy. 

Two  days  she  had  lain  in  a  state  of  intense 
bodily  suffering,  her  sweet  face  changing  from 
hour  to  hour,  her  breathing  growing  more  and 
more  laboured,  and  every  herald  of  the  grim 
King  of  Terrors  rapidly  drawing  nigh. 
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The  doctor  had  said  that  she  would  certainly 
rally,  and  be  free  from  pain  during  a  few  hours 
preceding  death,  and  it  was  for  this  respite 
that  Aunt  Rachel  and  Gertrude  were  now  so 
anxiously  watching. 

They  hoped  that  the  sound  of  her  voice 
would  act  like  a  spell  upon  the  distracted  father, 
and  cause  him  at  least  to  give  some  expression 
to  the  anguish  that  was  weighing  down  his 
soul. 

For  nearly  an  hour  lAicy  had  appeared  to  be 
sleeping ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  that  pain- 
ful, painful  breathing  had  been  somewhat  less 
laboured  than  before. 

The  father  had  evidently  noticed  this,  al- 
though he  had  made  no  comment  on  it ;  but 
once,  while  Aunt  Rachel  was  out  of  the  room, 
and  Gertrude's  eyes  were  directed  towards  her 
silent  companion,  he  had  suddenly  returned 
her  gaze,  and  with  an  expression  that  never, 
never  could  be  forgotten,  had  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  said  in  a  strange  and  hollow  voice, 
though  mingled  with  intense  feeling — 

"  God  bless  you  for  your  sympathy.     It  will 
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soon  be  the  only  precious  thing  on  earth  to 
me." 

Would  Arthur  Lorimer  have  rejoiced  to  see 
the  glow  that  overspread  the  whole  face  and 
neck  of  his  betrothed,  as  she  returned  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  extended  to  her  ? 

But  why  should  he  not  ?  how  could  he  or 
any  one  be  jealous  of  this  poor  afflicted  man — 
this  heart-broken  father,  who  in  a  few  shori 
hours  would  be  utterly  alone  in  the  world — a 
soHtary  wanderer  in  the  bleak  desert  of  an 
aimless,  profitless  existence  ? 

When  Aunt  Rachel  returned,  she  wondered 
to  find  her  cousin's  rigid  countenance  relaxed, 
and  to  see  the  tears  pouring  in  blinding  tor- 
rents down  Gertrude's  colourless  cheeks. 

Ah,  she  would  have  wondered  still  more,  had 
she  been  able  to  read  what  was  passing  at  that 
moment  in  the  two  hearts  which  sorrow 
seemed  for  awhile  to  have  drawn  so  close  to- 
gether. 

As  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  faded  from  the 
clear  heavens,  Lucy  opened  her  eyes  and  re- 
cognised those  around  her  bed. 

"  Papa,  my  poor  papa!"  were  her  first  words. 
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"  take  me  in  yoiir  arms.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  dying,  and  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past." 

The  father  hastened  still  silently  to  perform 
her  bidding,  and  making  the  fair  head  rest 
against  his  shoulder,  he  buried  his  own  amongst 
the  matted  golden  curls  of  the  dying  girl,  and 
whispered  chokingly  that  he  was  hstening  to 
every  word. 

"  I  am  happy,  quite  happy  now,  papa,"  con- 
tinued Lucy — "  God  has  sho^Yn  me  that  I  clung 
too  fondly  to  the  present  world,  that  it  was 
not  good  for  me  to  remain.  Oh,  I  have  had 
many  and  many  a  struggle  with  this  mortal 
nature,  with  this  weak  rebellious  heart ;  but  it 
is  over  at  length.  At  length  T  know  and  feel 
that  I  am  going  to  a  fairer  home — that  by  faith 
in  my  Redeemer's  blood  I  shall  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  my  unworthiness,  win  a  place  in  the  abodes 
of  the  blessed,  and  repose  for  ever  in  that 
bright  land  where  sorrow  and  crying  are  things 
unknown.  Papa,  dearest  papa,  it  is  only  con- 
cerning you  that  I  am  anxious  now.  You  have 
so  loved  your  poor  frail  girl,  so  clung  to  the 
hope  of  keeping  her  with  you.     Ah,  yes,  even 
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now  the  thought  of  your  loneUness,  of  your  de- 
solation, mars  my  joy  in  the  prospect  of  heaven, 
and  chains  my  weary  spirit  to  the  world  which 
is  so  quickly  fading  from  me.  Tell  me  that 
you  will  take  comfort,  that  you  will  look  for- 
ward to  our  reunion  beyond  the  grave,  that 
you  will  strive  to  be  happy  without  your  Lucy 
— and  all  my  prayers  will  be  answered." 

"  Lucy,  I  will  try,"  came  gaspingly  from 
the  white  lips  of  the  wretched  father,  and  then 
there  was  a  long,  mute,  agonizing  embrace, 
and  then  a  brief,  touching  silence,  and  after 
that  Lucy  roused  herself  and  spoke  again. 

"  Aunt  Rachel,  you  have  been  an  angel  of 
goodness  and  mercy  to  me.  You  will,  I  know, 
continue  to  be  the  same  to  poor  papa — you 
will  let  nothing  but  death  separate  you — and 
may  our  Father  in  Heaven  bless  and  watch 
over  and  reward " 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  could  regain  sufficient  strength  to 
proceed. 

"  You  fatigue  yourself,  my  dearest,"  whis- 
pered a  low  voice  in  her  ear — but  Lucy  had 
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yet  more  to  say.  She  turned  to  the  weeping 
Gertrude. 

"  My  friend,  my  own  dear  faithful  friend,  I 
had  hoped  to  spend  a  httle  more  time  mth  you 
before  I  died ;  I  felt  our  separation  keenly,  I 

had  so  much  to .      Come  nearer,  Gertrude 

— do  you  hear  me  ?  my  voice  is  failing  fast. 
I  wish  to  commend  papa  to  you — to  you,  Ger- 
trude He  will  be  so  friendless  now,  that  you 
must  not  shrink  from  the  trust.  Ah,  you  per- 
haps will  be  able  to  soothe  him.  No  one  else 
can.  Remember  I  tell  you  this  with  my  dying 
breath — I  would — I  would — have  told  you — 
more — but — papa,  my  poor  papa,  hold  me 
tight,  tighter — bless,  bless  you  all." 

She  spoke  no  more  on  earth.  A  few  minutes 
and  the  death  damps  had  overspread  the  pale, 
meek  brow,  the  loving  arms  had  relaxed  their 
convulsive  grasp,  the  parched  hps  become 
locked  and  rigid,  and  Death  had  claimed  as 
his  own,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers  that  ever 
grew  in  the  bleak  wilderness  of  our  mortal 
life. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Not  say  good  bye  to  Raymond  ?  my  dear, 
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I  really  don't  see  how  you  can  do  otherwise. 
He  w^ould  think  it  most  unkind,  I  am  sure  he 
would.  Besides,  something  must  be  done  to 
rouse  him,  aud  who  knows  whether  your  going 
may  not  have  this  effect  ?" 

Thus  spoke  Aunt  Rachel  on  the  third  even- 
ing after  Lucy  Melville's  funeral,  and  when 
Gertrude,  in  obedience  to  her  mother's  man- 
date, was  preparing  to  leave  for  ever  the  home 
where  perhaps  she  had  first  tasted  real  and 
unalloyed  happiness. 

If  her  pale,  pale  face  and  heavy  eyes  had 
been  insufScient  to  prove  the  present  sorrow  of 
her  heart,  the  tone  in  which  she  answered  her 
companion  must  to  the  most  casual  observer 
have  betrayed  her  secret.  : 

''  Dear  Aunt  Rachel,  Mr.  Melville  will  never 
notice  whether  I  am  here  or  away.  Surely  he 
would  consider  it  an  unpardonable  liberty  were 
I  to  intrude  upon  him  now." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that,  in  spite  of  Raymond's  silence,  he  observes 
everything  that  is  passing  in  the  house.  I 
noticed  that  this  morning,  when  I  came  down 
to  breakfast  vrithout  you,  he  looked  quite  rest- 
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less  and  uneasy,  and  when  the  girl  came  in  to 
take  up  your  breakfast,  he  poiu-ed  out  the  tea 
and  cut  you  some  chicken  himself.  You  know, 
my  dear,  our  precious  lamb  told  you  that  no- 
body would  be  able  to  comfort  her  father  so 
well  as  you." 

It  seemed  that  Gertrude  would  have  spoken, 
but  that  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears  choked  her 
utterance.  Presently  Aunt  Rachel,  who  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  crying  too,  continued — 

''  To  speak  frankly,  I  have  been  all  along  an- 
ticipating yoiu-  leaving  us  with  dread — on  Ray- 
mond's account  even  more  than  my  own.  I 
am  sure  he  missed  you  while  we  were  abroad ; 
I  found  this  out  by  a  hundred  trifling  circum- 
stances. My  cousin  is  not  a  man  of  many 
words — not  what  we  call  a  demonstrative  per- 
son— but  when  he  does  take  a  fancy,  it  becomes 
a  very  serious  matter  with  him.  Poor,  dear 
Lucy  !  she  used  to  build  such  castles  in  the  air 
— but  ah  !  well-a-day  !  this  is  not  a  time  to 
discuss  such  comparatively  light  affairs.  We 
shall  see  what  will  come  of  it  by  and  bye." 

And  Gertrude  stood  near  and  listened  to  all 
this.     How  indeed  could  she  choose  but  listen 
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to  anything  that  fell  from  the  gentle  lips  of 
dear,  good  Aunt  Rachel  ? — Aunt  Rachel,  who, 
had  she  only  known  what  Gertrude  knew — had 
she  only  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  phantom 
by  which  Gertrude  was  for  ever  haunted — 
would  have  yielded  up  her  life  rather  than  have 
given  utterance  to  words  so  dishonouring  to 
Arthur  Lorimer. 

"  And  now  dry  your  eyes  and  get  this  part- 
ing over.  Do,  there's  a  dear  girl,  for  see  how 
rapidly  the  sun  is  sinking,  and  you  know  your 
friends  will  be  anxious  if  you  do  not  arrive  for 
tea.  I  will  put  my  bonnet  on  while  you  are 
with  Raymond,  and  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
valley  with  you.  There,  go  along,  you  foolish 
child,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  my  cousin 
here." 

Aunt  Rachel,  as  she  spoke  the  last  words, 
pushed  Gertrude  gently  from  the  room,  and  the 
latter,  finding  she  had  no  choice,  walked  slowly, 
with  bowed  head  and  beating  heart,  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Melville's  study. 

She  had  never  yet,  since  Lucy's  death,  been 
a  single  moment  alone  with  him,  never  received 
encouragement  to    address  a  single  soothing 
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word  to  liim  ;  and  now  she  was  to  force  herself 
into  the  very  presence  of  his  sacred  grief,  and 
to  go  through  perhaps  a  long,  cold,  formal  in- 
terview— or  it  might  be  ? 

What  might  it  be  ? 

Ah,  Gertrude,  Gertrude,  is  the  statue  warmed 
at  last — has  the  dumb  heart  spoken  ?  And  is 
the  dreary  echo  from  the  future  giving  back 
the  sad  reply,  "  Too  late,  too  late." 

She  did  not  linger  now,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, at  the  study  door,  but  knocking  gently 
and  receiving  instant  permission  to  enter, 
walked  quickly  in,  and  with  as  much  brief- 
ness as  her  trembling  voice  would  permit,  an- 
nounced the  errand  on  which  she  came. 

Mr.  Melville  listened  to  her  with  apparent 
attention,  but  he  forgot  to  ask  his  visitor  to 
sit  down,  and  when  Gertrude  ceased  speaking, 
he  rose  abruptly  from  his  chair,  and  walked 
twice  or  thrice  with  great  rapidity  to  and  fro 
in  the  room. 

At  length  he  stopped,  and  looking  fixedly 
at  Gertrude,  said  bluntly — 

"  You  really  mean  to  go,  then — to  leave  us 
altogether?'' 

L  2 
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With  whatever  good  intention  this  tone  of 
voice  was  assumed,  it  did  not  succeed  in  bracing 
his  companion's  nerves,  for  the  tears  so  lately 
checked  began  to  flow  again  as  she  replied — 

"  Mamma  has  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Melville — 
besides " 

''  Besides  what,  Miss  Cameron  ?" 

"  I  could  not  of  course  remain  here  any 
longer." 

The  bitter  sigh  that  broke  upon  this,  re- 
minded her  that  it  was  "  poor  papa ''  to  whom 
she  was  speaking ;  and  not  daring  for  her  own 
sake  now  to  offer  one  word  of  sympathy,  Ger- 
trude stood  an  image  of  mute  and  touching 
sadness  before  the  lonely,  childless  man,  for 
whom  her.  heart  was  bleeding. 

"  You  pity  me,  you  weep  for  me,  you  can 
look  into  the  dreary  chambers  of  my  desolate 
soul,  and  yet  you  leave  me  ?  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten, in  the  one  absorbing  sorrow,  that  I 
should  have  to  lose  you  too.  This  is  very  hard 
upon  me,  Miss  Cameron." 

And  if  it  was  hard  for  him,  what  was  it  for 
Gertrude  ?  Ah,  let  none  presume  to  measure 
her   anguish  who   have  not  been  doomed  to 
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witness  sufferings  they  must  not,  dare  not, 
soothe;  who  have  not  been  forced  to  speak 
cold  words  while  burning  ones  were  on  their 
lips ;  who  have  not  been  called  upon  to  leave, 
in  lonely  and  unpitied  misery,  the  being  they 
would  have  almost  died  to  save  from  a  single 
hour's  unhappiness. 

Poor,  poor  Gertrude !  her  very  senses  ap- 
peared deserting  her  now.  "  Mr.  Melville, 
what  can  I  do  ?  Aunt  Rachel  will  never  leave, 
you.  In  time  you  will  get  over  this  bitter 
grief.  I  know  not  what  to  say,  I  who  am  so 
very  wretched  myself.  Do  not  fancy  I  am 
going  wilHngly — I  mean,  do  not  fancy  that  I 
am  selfishly  flying  from  the  house  of  mourning. 
Indeed  I  would  remain  if  I  might — if  I  dared. 
I  shall  hope  to  hear  that  you  are  happier — 
more   resigned.     I  would  thank  you  for  all 


your  kindness  to  me " 

"  Gertrude,  Gertrude,  those  tears  are  kilUng 
me — I  cannot  bear  them." 

He  was  by  her  side,  her  hands  were  clasped 
in  his — he  was  feeling  their  excessive  trem- 
bling ;  he  was  gazing  wonderingly  into  her 
wildly-agitated  face.     She  was  striving  to  re- 
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lease  her  hands,  and  to  give  utterance  to  some 
words  that  were  rising  chokingly  in  her  quiver- 
ing throat. 

But  no,  no,  they  would  not  come  ;  an  invi- 
sible power  was  holding  them  firmly  down. 
Yet  something  must  be  said ;  and  so,  with  an 
effort  that  few  could  appreciate,  she  says  at 
length,  "  Good  bye." 

He  allows  the  hands  to  drop,  and  retiring  a 
few  paces,  he  slowly  repeats  "  Good  bye." 

The  emotion  which  a  few  minutes  ago  had 
so  powerfully  shaken  them  both,  appeared 
now  to  have  entirely  subsided.  Mr.  Melville 
had  regained  his  usual  cold  reserve,  and  Ger- 
trude her  calm  dignity  of  manner.  They  shake 
hands  quietly,  and  like  friends  who  are  part- 
ing for  a  brief  season ;  the  study  door  is  gently 
opened,  a  firm  foot  is  on  the  threshold,  it 
passes  out,  the  door  is  closed,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's guest  is  gone. 

Aunt  Rachel,  who  has  been  ready  a  long 
time,  wonders,  as  they  walk  along  the  valley, 
what  her  cousin  and  Gertrude  can  have  been 
talking  about ;  she  is  quite  sure  that  her  young 
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friend  looks  none  the  better  for  the  interview, 
but  hopes  that  it  will  be  all  right  m  the  end. 

And  Gertrude,  who  has  been  wrapped  in 
apparently  deep  and  painful  thought  during 
the  whole  time  they  have  been  walking  toge- 
ther, announces  abruptly,  though  in  her  own 
quiet,  serious  manner,  just  as  Aunt  Rachel  is 
about  to  say  good  bye,  that  she  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Lorimer. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  birth  of  Ella's  baby  was  a  great  event  at 
Lissonburn.  It  took  place  about  a  fortnight 
after  Gertrude's  return  to  us,  and  seemed  for 
awhile  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  strange  and 
excessive  melancholy  in  which  she  had  in- 
dulged since  Lucy  Melville's  death. 

At  my  suggestion,  Mrs.  Cameron  allowed 
her  eldest  daughter  to  go  and  stay  at  the  cot- 
tage w^hile  Ella  was  confined  to  her  room.  It 
gave  Gertrude  constant  employment,  pleased 
the  young  mother,  and  was  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  poor  Sidney,  whose  anxiety  concerning 
his  idolized  wife  had  preyed  seriously  upon  his 
bodily  health. 

I  was  thus  representing  the  matter  one  day 
to  Mrs.  Cameron,  when  she  said  in  a  confi- 
dential tone,  "  But,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantages you  point  out,  and  which  I  can  see 
clearly  too,  my  real  motive  for  consenting  to 
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Gertrude's  visit  at  this  time  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  The  truth  is,  I  have  observed 
lately  that  she  seems  to  entertain  almost  an 
aversion  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  I  have  been 
frightened  to  death  lest  he  should  discover  it. 
Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  arises  simply 
from  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  consequent  upon 
all  this  fretting  about  poor  Lucy  Melville,  and 
that  after  awhile  her  affections  will  flow  back 
into  their  natural  channel ;  but  you  see,  if  he, 
with  his  pride  and  confidence  in  her,  once  sus- 
pected any  coldness,  there  would  be  an  end 
for  ever  to  the  engagement." 

"  He  knows,"  I  replied,  "  that  the  loss  of 
her  friend  has  been  a  very  deep  affliction  to 
her.  I  should  imagine  he  would  be  able  to 
distingmsh  between  that  real  sorrow  of  heart 
which  for  the  time  absorbs  every  feeHng,  and 
a  coldness  which  could  only  be  the  result  of 
waning  regard." 

"At  all  events,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Cameron, 
"it  is  as  well  that  they  should  not  meet  for 
awhile." 

And  I  was  quite  of  her  opinion,  though  for 
reasons  that  I  kept  studiously  to  myself. 

L  3 
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Ella's  child  was  a  girl,  one  of  the  fair,  deli- 
cate, angel-looking  babies  which  generally  in- 
spire such  passionate  affection  in  the  mother's 
heart.  In  this  case  I  could  scarcely  decide 
whether  it  was  so  or  not.  The  first  time  I 
was  admitted  to  the  sick  room,  the  father  was 
nursing  his  infant,  and  asking  the  nurse  a 
hundred  questions  relative  to  infants  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  his  own  of  course  in  particular; 
and  Ella  was  languidly  turning  over  the  pages 
of  one  of  her  favourite  romances,  and  declaring 
that  her  husband's  chattering  kept  her  both 
from  sleeping  and  reading. 

When  I  asked  her  if  she  was  not  very  proud 
of  the  lovely  little  cherub  that  had  been  given 
to  her,  she  replied,  with  a  great  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm, that  it  was  "  a  love,"  ''  a  darling,''  and 
desired  Sidney  (whom  she  called  a  selfish,  ridi- 
culous creature)  to  lay  it  by  her  side,  that  she 
might  look  at  it  whenever  she  felt  inclined. 

The  next  time  I  visited  the  cottage  Ella  was 
down  stairs  on  the  sofa,  but  baby  was  too 
noisy  to  be  kept  in  the  drawing-room,  and  if  I 
wanted  to  see  it  I  must  go  up  to  the  nursery, 
where  Sidney,  I  w^as  assm^ed,  spent  the  greater 
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part  of  every  day,  leaving  Gertrude  to  hear  the 
boys  their  lessons,  and  keep  them  in  good 
order. 

So  I  went  to  the  nursery,  and  it  being  the 
hour  when  the  servants  dined,  I  found  the 
young  father  keeping  guard  alone  over  his 
precious  child,  who  was  sleeping  calmly  in  one 
of  the  most  elegant  little  cradles  I  had  ever 
seen. 

"That  is  a  present  from  Geraldine  Wil- 
loughby,  who  is  to  be  baby's  godmother,"  he 
said,  after  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  giving 
me  a  chair.  "  I  see  by  your  countenance  that 
you  were  setting  it  down  as  another  piece  of 
extravagance  on  Ella's  part,  and  of  weak  in- 
dulgence on  mine." 

"  And  how  does  the  little  lady  there  get 
on  ?"  I  asked,  observing  with  pain  the  rapidly 
sharpening  lines  on  Sidney's  handsome  face, 
and  wondering  whether  these  would  be  in- 
creased or  lessened  in  the  coming  time. 

"  She  thrives  well,"  he  answered,  cheer- 
fully, "  and  is  the  best-tempered  little  angel 
in  the  world." 

"  I  understood  Ella  that  it  was  a  noisy  child." 
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"  Poor  Ella !  she  fancies  so,  because  her 
nerves  are  still  weak  and  sensitive,  but — (and 
here  he  sighed  so  deeply  that  my  heart  ached 
for  him) — I  really  fear  she  is  not  very  fond  of 
children.'* 

"  Well,  then,  at  any  rate  you  will  not  need 
to  be  jealous  of  your  baby,  as  so  many  young- 
husbands  have  reason  to  be,"  I  said,  by  way 
of  consolation  ;  "  and  since  you  esteem  your 
wife's  affections  so  highly,  this  ought  to  be  a 
great  comfort  to  you." 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  so  strange  to  see  a  mother, 
so  young  as  Ella,  indifferent  to  her  first-born ; 
it  appears  to  me  almost  unnatural :  but  per- 
haps I  think  too  much  of  the  little  frail,  help- 
less being  myself." 

"  Perhaps  you  do,  Sidney  ;  and  in  this  case 
may  not  your  wife  be  the  jealous  one?" 

''  Ella  jealous  of  ^^  affection  !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  quickness  that  quite  startled  me  ;  "  oh, 
no,  Mrs.  Eeversham,  I  do  not  delude  my  weak 
heart  with  that  idea." 

The  nurse's  entrance  put  a  stop  to  any  fur- 
ther conversation,  and  I  went  down  stairs  to 
find  Gertrude,  and  to  tell  her  that  her  mother 
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wished  her  to  return  to  the  Rectory  on  the 
folio  win  or  dav. 

The  truth  was,  Mr.  Lorimer  had  begun  to 
manifest  symptoms  of  impatience  at  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  his  lady-love,  and  as  no 
encouragement  was  given  him  to  visit  her  at 
the  cottage,  he  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that 
she  would  ere  long  make  her  appearance  at 
home  again.  On  this  hint  Mrs.  Cameron 
thought  it  well  to  act,  and  the  gentleman  was 
invited  to  tea  on  the  evening  appointed  for 
Gertrude's  return. 

She  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  had  only  time  to  assist  her  in  re-arrang- 
ing her  hair,  and  making  a  trifling  alteration 
in  her  dress,  before  Mr.  Lorimer's  knock  re- 
sounded through  the  house,  and  warned  us 
that  we  should  have  little  time  for  gossiping. 

''  How  pale  you  are,  my  dear,*'  I  said,  ob- 
serving her  rapid  change  of  colour.  "  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Lorimer  will  not  think  you  improved  by 
your  visit." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  she  replied,  almosl 
peevishly;  "he  must  not  expect  to  see  me 
particularly  blooming  for  some  time  to  come." 
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"  By  the  bye,  was  not  that  letter  I  sent  on 
to  you  last  week  from  Aunt  Rachel  ?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  And  how  are  they  both  ?  Poor  Mr.  Mel- 
ville !  I  am  constantly  thinking  about  him." 

"Aunt  Rachel  says  very  little  concerning 
her  cousin.  She  mentions  that  her  own  health 
is  not  what  it  was,  and  is  good  enough  to  say 
that  she  feels  the  loss  of  my  companionship." 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Melville  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  alone.  But  surely  this  is  rather 
selfish  now,  when  he  knows  that  poor,  dear 
Aunt  Rachel  has  not  a  creature  to  speak  to, 
and  that  she  is  burying  herself  in  that  lonely 
valley  entirely  on  his  account." 

"  Mr.  Melville  is  quite  aware  of  this,"  said 
Gertrude  warmly,  "and,  therefore.  Aunt  Rachel 
tells  me,  he  has  scarcely  ever,  since  I  left  them, 
indulged  his  natural  incHnation  for  solitude. 
They  talk  and  weep  together  about  their  poor 

Lucy — and  this  is  better  for -for  both  of 

them." 

"  Certainly  it  is,  and  I  trust  sincerely  that 
the  dear  kind  old  lady  will  long  be  spared  to 
support  and  comfort  her  afflicted  relative. — 
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But  come  now,  my  love.     Mr.  Lorimer  will  be 
getting  impatient." 

It  was  a  heavy,  imcomfortable  evening,  in 
spite  of  all  mine  and  Mrs.  Cameron's  efforts  to 
render  it  otherwise.  Our  guest  was  either  not 
in  his  usual  spirits  or  Gertrude's  sadness  com- 
municated a  chill  to  her  lover,  who  talked  less 
than  I  had  ever  known  him,  and  seemed,  I  fan- 
cied, to  be  watching  us  all  with  a  distrust  that 
was  foreign  to  his  character.  He  went  away 
early,  and  at  parting  requested  Mrs.  Cameron 
to  favour  him  with  half  an  hour's  interview  on 
the  following  morning. 

As  the  rector  and  his  wife  were  present,  no- 
thing of  any  importance  was  said  while  we  all  re- 
mained together,  but  after  Gertrude  and  my- 
self had  been  some  time  in  our  bed-room,  a 
message  was  brought  us  from  Mrs.  Cameron 
entreating  that  we  would  hasten  to  her  with- 
out delay. 

We  found  her  sitting  upon  the  bed,  half  un- 
dressed, and  going  off  very  fast  into  a  fit  of 
hysterics. 

"What  is  it,  dear  mamma?"    asked  Ger- 
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trude  anxiously — "  are  you  in  pain,  or  has  any- 
thing distressed  you  ?" 

With  some  difficulty — owing  to  the  strong 
hysterical  symptoms  which  of  course  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  question — Mrs.  Cameron 
explained  that  her  illness  arose  from  Gertrude's 
recent  behaviour  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  her  fears 
that  he  was  coming  on  the  morrow  to  break 
off  the  engagement. 

''  Tf  it  is  so/'  she  continued,  with  much  ex- 
citement, "  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  shall  never 
get  over  it.  My  health  is  not  in  a  state  to 
bear  any  additional  shock,  and  a  blow  of  this 
kind  might  be  fatal." 

Gertrude  sat  down  by  her  mother  and 
took  her  hand — "  Dearest  mamma,  I  have 
not  intended  to  wound  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  have 


''  Oh,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Cameron  bitterly, 
"  your  coldness  is  enough  to  chill  Mount  Ve- 
suvius itself.  It  is  always  Mr.  Lorimer  now ; 
it  used  to  be  Arthur." 

"  It  shall  be  Arthur  again,  mamma,  if  that 
will  make  you  happy.  Pray  get  into  bed,  and 
let  me  read  you  to  sleep." 
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"  Oh,  it's  very  well  to  treat  me  like  a  child, 
Gertrude,  but  the  object  of  my  sending  for 
you  to-night  was  this — to  know  definitely 
from  your  own  lips — Mrs.  Feversham  being  a 
witness — whether  you  intend  to  fulfil  your  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Lorimer — or  not." 

"Mamma!" 

There  was  so  much  of  real,  profound  sad- 
ness in  the  tone  of  Gertrude's  voice  as  she 
uttered  this  one  word,  that  I  wondered  Mrs. 
Cameron  could  reply  with  such  cool  indiffer- 
ence  

"  I  want  a  plain,  straightforward  answer  to 
my  question.  Mr.  Lorimer  shall  not  be  trifled 
with." 

"  Mamma,  I  have  every  intention  of  fulfil- 
ling the  engagement,  and  I  am  only  grieved 
that  any  part  of  my  conduct  should  have  dis- 
pleased you." 

Mrs.  Cameron  now  softened  down  a  little — 
*'  Well  then,  my  dear,  I  dare'say  I  can  make  it 
all  right  with  IVIr.  Lorimer  to-morrow.  I  ex- 
pect he  will  want  you  to  fix  the  time  now — 
and  really  he  has  been  a  miracle  of  patience 
and  forbearance." 
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Gertrude  stooped  to  kiss  her  mother's  cheek, 
and  without  trusting  to  herself  another  word, 
walked  quietly  by  my  side  to  our  own  room. 

We  had  very  little  conversation  after  this, 
and  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  what  had  just 
taken  place  was  made  by  either  of  us,  but  as 
I  was  falling  off  to  sleep — believing  my  com- 
panion to  have  done  so  long  ago — Gertrude 
abruptly  said  to  me — 

"  Mrs.  Feversham,  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  reckoned  kind  if  you  were  to  pay  a  visit  to 
AuntUachel?" 

"  I  think  it  would,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  "  and 
if  you  like  I  will  go  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,  early''  she  said  emphasizing 
the  last  word. 

And  slowly  repeating  "to-morrow  early," 
I  fell  asleep,  and  left  poor  Gertrude  to  her 
waking  dreams  and  her  uncommunicated  sor- 
row. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

True  to  my  promise,  I  started  off"  directly  after 
breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  and  did 
not  reach  home  again  till  about  an  hour  before 
dinner. 

Gertrude,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  parlom-  when  I  went  in. 
Her  face  was  flushed,  and  I  thought  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  crying ;  but  taking  no 
notice  of  this,  I  asked  her  the  result  of  Mr. 
Lorimer's  interview  with  her  mother. 

"  It  is  all  settled,"  she  replied  in  a  sort  of 
stony  voice  that  was  very  far  from  cheering — 
''  we  are  to  be  married  in  September." 

"  Indeed  !  so  soon  as  that  ?  Then  there 
were  no  complaints,  as  Mrs.  Cameron  antici- 
pated ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Lorimer  did  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  my  recent  coldness,  but  mamma  ex- 
plained everything  satisfactorily — at    least    I 
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suppose  so,  as  lie  made  no  allusion  to  it  when 
I  came  in  to  speak  to  him/' 

''  Well,  I  hope  now  that  it  will  all  go  on 
smoothly,  and  that  you  will  regain  your  health 
and  spirits,  Gertrude.  I  do  not  like  the 
thoughts  of  losing  you  so  soon,  but  if  Mr. 
Lorimer  makes  you  happy,  I  shall  be  more  than 
content." 

She  answered  nothing  to  this,  but  after  sit- 
ting with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  some 
minutes,  said  abruptly — 

"  And  how  did  you  find  Aunt  Rachel  ?" 

"  Not  well  in  health,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but 
less  cast  down  in  mind  than  I  had  expected. 
She  has  the  Christian's  anchor  to  hold  by,  you 
know,  Gertrude,  and  this  is  such  a  glorious 
thing  in  the  hour  of  trial." 


-  Ah,  yes " 

"  But  those  who  have  it,  dear  Gertrude,  do 
not  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and  sigh  '  Ah, 
yes.'  They  seize  the  oars,  and  struggle  bravely 
through  the  foaming  waves." 

"  I  fear  I  do  little  credit  to  all  your  kind 
teaching,  Mrs.  Feversham." 

"  We  are  none  of  us  perfect,  Gertrude,  but 
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have  each  of  us  a  battle  to  fight,  and  a 
whole  host  of  enemies  to  subdue.  In  our  own 
strength  we  can  do  nothing,  and  therefore  how 
wise  are  they  who  like  Aunt  Rachel  have  arm- 
ed themselves  with  the  only  weapons  available 
for  victory  in  the  mortal  strife." 

''  And  how  happy,  surely,  are  they  who  die 
before  the  time  of  warfare  begins." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  that  is  a  weak  and  cowardly 
sentiment.  Do  you  then  feel  yourself  so  very 
powerless?" 

"  I  think  life  is  a  weary  affair,  Mrs.  Fever- 
sham — but  tell  me  more  about  Aunt  Rachel." 
"  She  enquired  very  anxiously  concerning 
you,  my  dear,  and  expressed  the  warmest 
wishes  for  your  happiness  with  Mr.  Lorimer." 
"  She  is  very  kind  ;  and  what  else  did  she 
say?" 

"  She  said  a  great  many  things  that  I  can- 
not now  exactly  remember.  I  made  her  pro- 
mise, however,  to  come  and  see  us  in  a  few 
days." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.     Did  you  see  Mr.  Mel- 
ville?" 
"  Yes." 
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"  He  was  pretty  well  ?" 

This  was  asked  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  hearing  it  at  all ;  but  I  made 
no  comment,  except  to  myself,  and  replied  in- 
differently— • 

"He  is  much  altered,  I  fancy ;  but  Aunt 
Rachel  assures  me  he  bears  up  wonderfully.'* 

Gertrude  remained  silent  for  two  or  three 
minutes  after  this.  Then,  as  if  it  was  quite  a 
sudden  thought,  she  said  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile — 

"  And  did  Mr.  Melville  express  any  wishes 
for  my  happiness  in  the  marriage  state  ?  He 
used  to  declare  I  should  never  find  a  husband 
to  suit  me." 

"  Mr.  Melville  did  not  mention  your  name, 
my  dear,"  I  said  quietly,  omitting  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  stayed  five  minutes  in  the 
room  with  me. 

Gertrude  seemed  relieved  at  this  intelli- 
gence. She  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
gathering  together  her  working  materials,  pro- 
posed that  we  should  go  up  stairs  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  dinner. 

The  next  day  w^as  the  sabbath,  and  Mrs. 
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Maxwell  not  being  very  well,  Gertrude  and 
myself  were  the  only  two  who  went  to 
church  in  the  morning.  I  fancied  my  com- 
panion was  in  better  spii'its  than  I  had  seen 
her  for  some  time,  but  it  was  a  bright,  lovely 
day,  and  Gertrude  had  always  been  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  the  influences  of  external 
nature. 

''  I  am  glad  you  will  live  part  of  the  year 
in  the  country,''  I  said,  as  Gertrude  expressed 
her  enjoyment  in  the  fair  sunny  scenes  through 
which  we  were  passing. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  as  if  following  the  train 
of  some  previous  thought,  "  I  can  imagine  that 
the  love  of  nature  may  survive  the  wreck  of 
almost  every  other  pleasurable  emotion  in  the 
human  heart.  It  is  so  purely  an  abstract  feel- 
ing, so  entirely  independent  of  those  associa- 
tions which  mingle  with  nearly  all  our  tastes 
and  fancies." 

"  With  you  it  is,  my  dear,*'  I  said,  "  but 
there  are  few  capable  of  sympathizing  with 
such  abstracted  admiration  of  inanimate  na- 
ture. Where  twenty  would  worship  a  dog,  a 
cat,  or  a  bird,  you  would  not  find  ten  to  bestow 
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their  affections  upon  trees,  flowers,  or  running 
brooks,  however  exquisite  these  might  be." 

"  Yet  I  am  thankful  that  to  me  it  has  been 
given  to  luxuriate  as  I  do  in  the  silent  beau- 
ties of  earth  and  sky.  Oh,  Mrs.  Pevershara, 
I  have  often  felt — I  feel  now,  in  looking  round 
upon  this  lovely,  peaceful  scene,  that  I  can 
never  be  utterly  miserable  while  the  sense  of 
sight  remains." 

''But  unfortunately  summer  does  not  last 
for  ever,  and  you  do  not  love  the  winter,  Ger- 
trude." 

"  Ah,  no,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone,  "  the  winters  will  be  cheerless 
and  desolate  ;  there  will  be  no  flowers,  no  sun- 
shine then." 

"  If  we  are  happy  in  ourselves,  every  season 
will  bring  its  peculiar  pleasures." 

As  she  did  not  reply  to  this,  I  turned  round 
to  look  into  her  face,  and  saw  a  few  tears 
stealing  slowly  from  her  eyes,  which  were 
raised  no  more  until  we  had  taken  our  seats 
in  the  Rectory  pew. 

The  service  was  just  about  to  commence,  I 
had  opened  my  own  prayer-book,  and  Ger- 
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trade  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  hers,  when 
the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  aisle  attracted 
our  attention,  and  lifting  our  heads  at  the  same 
moment,  we  saw  Aunt  Rachel  and  Mr.  Mel- 
ville advancing  slowly  up  the  chiu'ch.  It  hap- 
pened that  most  of  the  principal  pews  had  been 
filled  that  morning,  as  a  stranger  was  going 
to  preach,  so  the  beadle  was  leading  them  to 
ours,  which  of  course  I  opened  immediately  to 
admit  them. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  both  seated,  and 
Sidney  Maxwell's  voice  had  given  the  signal 
for  the  congregation  to  rise,  that  I  had  time 
to  notice  Avhat  effect  this  unexpected  meeting 
had  produced  on  Gertrude. 

Alas,  poor  Gertrude  !  it  needed  not  a  second 
glance  to  confirm  all  my  recent  suspicions, 
to  convince  me  that  she  loved  with  an  intense 
affection  the  poor,  desolate,  afflicted  man  who 
sat,  in  his  patient  sadness,  beside  her. 

She  was  so  deathly  pale,  and  her  hands 
were  trembling  so  violently,  that  I  had  serious 
apprehensions  of  a  fainting  fit,  and  I  should 
have  persuaded  her  to  leave  the  church,  had  I 
not  feared  that  Mr.  Lorimer  would  have  fol- 
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lowed  us,  and  assailed  her  with  attentions 
which,  just  then,  must  have  been  far  from  ac- 
ceptable 

By  degrees,  however,  she  regained  her  self- 
possession,  and  the  service  continued  and 
ended  without  any  other  occurrence  of  an 
agitating  nature. 

The  greeting  in  the  churchyard  was  per- 
fectly calm  on  both  sides.  Gertrude  expressed 
some  astonishment  that  Mr.  Melville  and  Aunt 
Rachel  should  have  ventured  so  far  —  this 
being  the  first  time  they  had  ever  made  their 
appearance  at  Lissonburn  church — and  Mr. 
Melville  explained  that  they  had  taken  a  fly 
from  Dovedon,  and  that  they  intended  to 
walk  slowly  home. 

I  could,  of  course,  do  no  less  than  entreat 
them  to  accompany  us  to  the  Rectory  and  get 
some  luncheon,  before  commencing  so  long  a 
walk. 

To  my  surprise,  Mr.  Melville  accepted  this 
invitation,  and  he  had  just  offered  his  arm  to 
Gertrude  when  Mr.  Lorimer  (who  had  loitered 
to  speak  to  the  clergyman)  joined  our  party, 
and  politely  resigning  his  claim  on  the  young 
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lady  in  favour  of  the  elder  gentleman,  walked 
on  with  Aunt  Rachel  and  myself,  in  front. 

I  was  vexed  with  this  arrangement.  I 
thought  if  Mr.  Melville  was  aware  of  Ger- 
trude's position,  his  present  conduct  was  un- 
wise and  even  selfish.  My  heart  bled  for  her 
sufferings,  because  I  saw  that  they  were  un- 
feigned and  without  remedy ;  but  as  yet  I  was 
quite  ignorant  as  to  how  far  he  might  be  in 
need  of  sympathy,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  re- 
quire much  stronger  evidence  than  I  was  likely 
to  obtain,  to  convince  me  that  the  cold,  stoical, 
reserved  Mr.  Melville  could  really  have  given 
away  his  heart. 

"  I  must  wish  you  all  good  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Lorimer,  as  we  stopped  before  the  Rec- 
tory gate.  "  The  gentleman  who  preached 
to-day  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have 
asked  him  to  lunch  at  the  Priory.  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  paying  you  an  early  visit 
to-morrow." 

This  latter  clause  was  intended  for  Ger- 
trude, who  held  out  her  hand  gravely,  and 
kept  her  eyes  averted  during  the  whole  time 
her   lover    was    addressing   her.      When    he 
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turned  to  go,  a  faint  smile — oh,  weak,  weak 
woman  ! — appeared  upon  her  Hps,  and  with  a 
Ught  step  she  walked  by  Mr.  Melville's  side 
into  the  house. 

Our  guests  did  not  remain  long.  They 
would  only  take  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  neither  of  them  seemed  much 
disposed  for  general  conversation.  Yet  Mrs. 
Cameron  was  particularly  gracious  and  ami- 
able, and  Gertrude  showed  by  her  manner 
how  highly  she  appreciated  their  society. 
Her  mother  indeed  remarked  on  her  unusual 
animation  (though  I  saw  in  it  only  a  feverish 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
man  she  loved),  and  enquired  jestingly  whether 
she  had  been  invigorated  by  any  particles  of 
the  valley  air  which  our  friends  might  have 
brouQfht  with  them. 

Gertrude  coloured  deeply  at  this  question, 
and  did  not  even  attempt  to  answer  it ;  Mr. 
Melville  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  upon  her 
face,  and  I  fancied  his  own  grew  a  shade 
paler  as  he  did  so,  and  dear  Aunt  Rachel 
uttered  a  little  quiet  sigh,  and  rising  abruptly 
from  the  table,  said— 
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*'  Come,  Raymond,  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  have  a  long  walk  before  us," 

Mrs.  Cameron,  Gertrude,  and  myself  accom- 
panied them  to  the  garden-gate,  the  former  all 
the  while  expressing  a  hope  that  they  would 
soon  pay  us  another  visit.  The  partings  were 
brief  though  friendly,  and  if  any  voice  faltered 
and  any  eyelid  quivered,  such  mute  signs  must 
not  be  too  harshly  condemned. 

There  are  moments  in  our  lives  for  which 
w^e  cannot  always  be  prepared,  and  when  the 
heart,  however  it  may  have  been  humbled 
and  kept  down,  will  rise  like  a  giant  refreshed, 
and  assert  its  lawful  claims. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  not  punish  it 
for  such  acts  of  rebellion  ;  I  merely  assert  that 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  know  when  these  freaks 
are  about  to  be  performed.  But  it  is  true 
that  we  are  too  much  disposed  to  find  excuses 
for  the  objects  of  our  preference,  and  I  fear 
my  great  love  for  Gertrude  Cameron  often  led 
me  to  extenuate  in  her,  what  I  should  have 
blamed  severely  in  another. 

All  that  afternoon  she  wandered  about  the 
garden  alone,  and  in  the  evening,  when  Ella 
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came  with  her  baby,  and  everybody  was  en- 
grossed in  admiring  and  caressing  the  little 
pale-faced  darling,  Gertrude  stole  away  to  her 
own  room,  where  I  found  her,  some  hours  later, 
sitting  in  darkness  and  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  MADE  up  my  mind  that  night  to  wait  only  a 
few  days  longer,  and  then,  if  Gertrude  con- 
tinued in  the  same  state  of  depression,  to  speak 
unreservedly  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  advise  her, 
at  every  risk,  to  break  off  her  daughter's  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Without  being,  as  I  have  several  times  dis- 
tinctly stated,  any  advocate  for  love  matches, 
I  could  never  approve  of  a  young  girl  marry- 
ing one  man  while  her  whole  heart  was  given 
to  another.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  sin,  and 
that  no  possible  blessing  coidd  result  from  such 
a  union.  Besides,  it  was  most  unfair  towards 
Mr.  Lorimer,  for  however  pure  and  upright 
might  be  Gertrude's  intentions,  she  could  not 
answer  for  the  constant  discharge  of  duties  in 
which  the  heart — that  most  important  director 
of  every  woman's  actions  —  would  have  no 
share. 
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But  even  if  I  could  so  far  have  lulled  my 
conscience  as  to  put  aside  these  serious  consi- 
derations, I  must  eventually  have  given  way 
before  that  deep,  silent,  touching  sorrow  which 
seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  Gertrude's 
nature.  I  could  not,  had  her  mother's  very 
life  depended  on  it,  have  suffered  such  wretch- 
edness to  continue,  without  making  some  effort 
to  relieve  her  from  it. 

The  next  day,  however,  an  event  occurred 
which  decided  me  on  leaving  the  matter  a  little 
longer,  although  the  consequences  of  this  event 
still  further  confirmed  my  belief  that  Gertrude 
was  acting  on  entirely  mistaken  notions  of  filial 
duty  and  obedience. 

Mr.  Lorimer  came  early,  as  he  had  promised, 
but  it  was  only  to  bid  us  all  a  temporary  fare- 
well, as  he  w^as  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
London  to  meet  his  cousin  Mrs.  Temple,  who 
had  with  her  husband  just  returned  from  the 
continent.  They  would  only,  he  said,  make  a 
short  stay  in  town,  and  he  should  take  the  op- 
portunity of  transacting  a  little  business  which 
the  pleasure  of  remaining  near  Miss  Cameron 
had  hitherto  caused  him  to  neglect. 
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In  spite  of  Gertrude's  utmost  efforts,  shu 
could  not  conceal  the  satisfaction  Mr.  Lorimer's 
absence  occasioned  her.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  her  spirits  revived  at  once,  or  that  she  in- 
sulted her  intended  husband  by  any  open  re- 
joicings— but  there  was  a  perceptible  change 
in  her  whole  manner,  which  to  my  mind  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  she  had  been  relieved 
from  a  heavy  burden,  and  that  she  was  wilhng 
to  enjoy  her  freedom  while  it  lasted. 

If  I  hinted  at  anything  of  this  sort,  she 
w^ould  take  infinite  pains  to  explain  it  away, 
and  refer  to  the  anticipation  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Temple  again,  or  her  satisfaction  in  being  more 
with  Ella,  as  an  excuse  for  the  improved  spirits 
I  was  remarking  on 

Mrs.  Cameron,  and  even  the  worthy  rector 
and  his  wife,  might  allow  all  this  if  they  chose, 
but  for  my  part  I  found  it  impossible  to  be  so 
complacent ;  and  while  I  rejoiced  sincerely  in 
witnessing  the  change  in  Gertrude,  I  trembled 
to  think  that  without  a  vigorous  effort  on  some- 
body's part,  she  would  soon  be  fettered  by  ties 
which  it  would  then  be  sin  to  shrink  from. 

Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  gone  about  a  week, 
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when  one  morning  I  received  the    following 
brief  note  from  Aunt  Rachel. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 
"  Raymond  is  very  ill,  and  I  am  not  strong 
enough  myself  to  attend  to  him  as  I  ought. 
Will  you  come  to  us  for  a  few  days,  or  for  as 
long  a  time  as  your  friends  at  the  Rectory  can 
spare  you  ?  I  make  no  apologies  for  asking 
this  kindness  of  you.  As  Christian  pilgrims, 
it  is  our  privilege  to  serve  one  another. 
"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  Rachel  Norman." 

Without  staying  to  deliberate,  I  immedi- 
ately returned  an  affirmative  answer,  and  then 
seeking  Gertrude,  I  communicated  to  her — 
rather  abruptly  I  acknowledge — the  invitation  I 
had  received. 

"  Mr.  Melville,"  I  said,  "  is  very  ill,  and 
Aunt  Rachel  has  sent  for  me  to  assist  her  in 
nursing  him." 

As  usual,  on  occasions  of  surprise  or  excite- 
ment, Gertrude  became  deadly  pale,  and  sitting 
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gazing  at  me  with  her  white  lips  apart,  she 
seemed  to  be  entreating  a  fuller  explanation. 

"  I  know  nothing  more,  my  dear,  than  what 
I  have  told  you.  Of  course  I  intend  to  go. 
Will  you  help  me  in  getting  my  things  toge- 
ther?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Feversham -" 

There  was  nothing  more,  as  far  as  mere 
words  were  concerned,  but  there  was  some- 
thing piercing  and  heart-rending  in  the  tone, 
something  still  more  piercing  and  heart-rending 
in  the  strange,  wild  burst  of  grief  that  followed 
it,  and  which,  (before  I  could  even  attempt  to 
soothe)  as  if  alarmed  at  its  own  mad  violence, 
was  suddenly  and  mysteriously  hushed  into  a 
stillness  as  sad  and  dreary  as  that  of  death  it- 
self— like  the  abrupt  and  unnatural  lulling  of 
a  storm,  which  awes  the  mind  far  more  than 
the  fiercest  raging  of  the  angry  elements. 

''  Gertrude,  love,"  I  said,  taking  her  cold, 
cold  hands  in  mine,  "you  nourish  and  strengthen 
all  your  feelings  by  locking  them  so  closely  in 
your  own  heart.  I  know,  just  now,  that  it  is 
a  sadly  aching  heart,  but  every  human  sorrow 
can  be  assuaged  by  sympathy.     If  you  believe 
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me  to  be  your  true  friend,  then  treat  me 
as  such,  and  let  me,  at  least,  share  the  grief  I 
have  not  the  power  to  remove." 

"  You  are  very,  very  good,"  she  said  slowly, 
*'but  sympathy  could  do  nothing  for  me. 
Circumstanced  as  I  am,  it  would  be  wrong  in 
me  even  to  seek  it.  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
bear  my  sorrow  alone." 

"Yet  you  must  be  aware,  Gertrude,  that 
this  sorrow  is  no  secret  to  me — that  I  am  as 
fully  persuaded  of  your  affection  for  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, as  I  am  of  your  present  aversion  towards 
Mr  Lorimer." 

In  the  midst  of  the  burning  blushes  that 
dyed  her  cheeks  at  these  words,  she  seized  my 
hand,  and  exclaimed — 

''  Dear  Mrs.  ^eversham,  if  you  indeed  desire 
my  peace  of  mind,  never,  never  hint  at  such  a 
knowledge  again.  Nothing  can  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Lorimer, 
nothing  but  death — and  therefore  I  am  bound 
by  every  principle  of  truth  and  honour  to 
close  my  ears  and  my  heart  against  any  other 


name." 


Undoubtedly  you  are,  my  dear,  and  if  you 
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still    think    it    right  to  marry  Mr.  Lorimer 

"  I  must  marry  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  said,  pre- 
venting the  completion  of  my  sentence,  '*  there 
is  now  no  choice  for  me  in  the  matter.  It  is 
right,  it  can  but  be  right.  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
intend  to  fulfil  every  duty  towards  him." 

''  Well,  Gertrude,  since  you  require  neither 
sympathy  nor  counsel,  I  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  unwise  to  discuss  the  matter.  Sit  still, 
my  love  ;  I'm  sure  you  don't  look  capable  of 
rendering  me  much  assistance.  I  can  manage 
very  well  by  myself." 

So  while  I  collected  the  few  articles  of 
clothing  I  required  to  take  with  me  to  Mr, 
Melville's,  Gertrude  sat  silently  looking  on, 
asking  no  questions,  making  no  remarks,  but 
suffering,  I  was  very  certain,  with  an  intensity 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  quiet,  undemonstra- 
tive characters  like  hers. 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  go  ?"  was  the  first 
observation  she  addressed  to  me. 

*'  I  must  have  a  carriage,"  I  replied,  "if  there 
is  one  to  be  got.     Perhaps,  after  dinner,  Mrs. 
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Maxwell  will  be  able  to  spare  one  of  the  ser- 
vants to  go  down  to  the  village." 

"  Let  me  go  before  dinner,"  she  said, 
quickly,  "the  servants  may  be  busy,  and  I 
dare  say  Aunt  Rachel  will  expect  you  early." 

''  You  can  do  so  if  you  please,  Gertrude,  but 
really  you  look  scarcely  fit  to  go  out." 

"  The  air  will  do  me  good.  I  will  put  my 
bonnet  on  at  once." 

Believing  that  in  her  present  state  of  mind 
any  occupation  was  better  than  sitting  still  to 
think,  I  suffered  her  to  do  as  she  desired,  and 
completing  my  preparations  while  she  was 
away,  I  went  to  inform  Mrs.  Cameron  and  the 
rector's  wife  of  my  projected  absence. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Gertrude  came  back, 
and  told  me  that  a  conveyance  would  be  wait- 
ing for  me  precisely  at  three  o'clock. 

"  You  have  not  given  me  much  time  to 
swallow  my  dinner,"  1  said  jestingly. 

But  the  look  of  mingled  wonder  and  indig- 
nation that  this  remark  elicited,  warned  me 
not  to  jest  again  on  such  a  subject. 

So  at  three  o'clock,  just  as  the  wine  was 
placed  on  the  table,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
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door,  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  hurry  on  my 
things  and  get  into  it.  , 

"  Will  you  write  me  one  line  ?''  said  poor 
Gertrude,  following  me  down  the  garden  path, 
and  looking  as  if  she  would  have  given  half 
her  existence  for  the  privilege  of  going  with 
me. 

"  I  will,  dear,"  I  whispered,  kissing  her  cold 
cheek.  "  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  seek  for 
strength  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  long  after  the  car- 
riage had  whirled  me  out  of  sight,  I  was 
haunted  by  that  pale,  sad,  anxious  face,  and, 
looking  only  at  the  present  moment,  I  lament- 
ed bitterly  that  Gertrude  had  ever  gone  to 
reside  with  Lucy  Melville. 

I  found  dear,  gentle,  patient  Aunt  Rachel 
in  a  state  of  extreme  depression. 

"  Is,  Mr.  Melville  so  very  ill  ?"  I  said  anx- 
iously, observing  that  her  voice  trembled,  and 
that  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  in  speaking  to 
me. 

"  He  is  ill,"  she  replied,  "  but  not  danger- 
ously so.  My  great  trouble  now  arises  from 
the  conviction  that  I  shall  soon  have  to  leave 
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him  myself,  and  that  he  will  then  be  literally 
alone  in  the  world — he  who,  above  all  I  ever 
knew,  requires  some  one  to  love  and  care  for 
him.  Poor,  poor  Raymond  !  he  has  been  in" 
deed  mifortunate/' 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  and  why  must 
you  leave  him  ?"  I  asked,  in  surprise,  having 
understood  that  Aunt  Rachel  was  as  destitsute 
of  friends  as  her  cousin. 

"  I  am  going  home  r  she  said,  in  a  voice 
that  at  once  revealed  to  me  her  meaning  ;  and 
although  I  could  not  detect  any  great  change 
in  the  mild,  gentle  face  upon  which  I  was 
gazing,  I  thought  it  more  than  probable  that 
this  presentiment  of  approaching  death  might 
be  realized. 

Before  admitting  me  to  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Melville,  whose  malady  was  a  low,  nervous 
fever,  Aunt  Rachel  warned  me  not  to  mention 
Miss  Cameron's  name. 

"  I  am  not  justified,"  she  added,  ''  in  telling 
you  that  he  loves  our  sweet  young  friend,  or 
that  the  loss  of  her  society  has,  in  any  way, 
assisted  in  bringing  on  his  illness — because 
Raymond  has  never  given  me  the  slightest  hint 
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of  his  feelings  on  the  subject — but  I  may  say 
that  I  strongly  suspect  an  attachment,  and  that 
I  believe  our  poor  Lucy  did  everything  in  her 
power  to  encourage  it — not  knowing — which 
was  a  sad  pity — that  Miss  Cameron  was  en- 
gaged to  another  gentleman." 

"  And  have  you  any  reason  to  think  that 
Mr.  Melville  is  now  aware  of  this  engage- 
ment?" 

'*  He  was  not,  I  am  quite  sure,  before  the 
Sunday  we  were  at  Lissonburn  church ;  but  I 
imagine  his  eyes  became  opened  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  I  have  seen  a  decided  change  in  him 
since  then." 

I  groaned  within  myself  in  reflecting  upon 
all  the  clouds  that  seemed  lowering  over  us — 
but  striving,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  speak  com- 
fort to  Aunt  Rachel,  I  followed  her  to  Mr. 
Melville's  room. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  the  third  evening  of  my  stay  at  the 
Valley.  I  was  sitting  working  with  Aunt 
Rachel  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Melville's  couch,  for 
he  was  better  now,  and  had  been  removed  to 
the  sitting  room  that  opened  on  the  garden. 
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Suddenly  a  merry  peal  of  bells  from  Dovedon 
church  broke  the  mournful  silence  that,  like  a 
funeral  shroud,  had  wrapt  everything  around  us 
during  the  day. 

After  appearing  to  listen  attentively  for  a 
few  minutes,  Mr.  Melville  exclaimed,  with  an 
abruptness  that  was  quite  startling,  and  with- 
out raising  his  face  from  a  book  he  held  in  his 
hand — 

''  Wlien  is  Miss  Cameron  going  to  be  mar- 
ried?" 

(This  was  the  first  time  he  had  mentioned 
her  name  since  my  arrival.) 

''  In  September,"  I  replied,  seeing  that  Aunt 
Rachel  was  looking  to  me  for  the  information. 

"  In  September,"  he  repeated  slowly,  and 
as  if  forgetful  for  the  moment  that  he  was  not 
alone.     "  It  is  a  favourite  month  of  mine." 

"  It  is  sometimes  a  very  dismal  one,  Ray- 
mond," said  Aunt  Rachel,  anxious,  I  think,  to 
change  the  subject, 

"So  is  life  itself  when  hope  has  ceased  to 
gild  it,"  he  answered  shortly ;  and  then  re- 
opening his  book,  he  spoke  no  more  to  us  that 
evening. 
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I  really  can  scarcely  tell  what  it  was  that 
drew  my  heart  so  strangely  towards  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, during  the  few  days  that  I  assisted  Aunt 
Rachel  in  nursing  him  into  health.  It  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  the  charms  of  his 
conversation,  for  I  don't  believe  I  heard  the 
sound  of  his  voice  a  dozen  times  in  any  day, 
neither  could  it  have  been  any  peculiar  fascina- 
tion of  look  or  manner,  for  he  was,  to  me  at 
least,  as  cold  and  reserved  as  I  had  ever  known 
him.  It  must,  I  beheve,  have  been  simply  and 
solely  that  I  knew  him  to  be  unhappy,  and 
that  my  woman's  heart  was  won  through  the 
medium  of  pity. 

I  pitied  him  as  I  watched  the  patient,  un- 
complaining sadness  of  his  aspect  dm*ing  all 
the  time  he  was  oppressed  with  bodily  suffer- 
ing— I  pitied  him  when  I  saw  that  with  return- 
ing ease,  his  mind  looked  forth  upon  the  blank 
future,  and  shuddered  at  the  cold  prospect ; 
but  most  of  all  I  pitied  him,  when,  once  more 
able  to  leave  his  couch,  he  wandered  from  room 
to  room,  searching  out,  with  an  inexplicable 
perverseness,  every  memorial  of  his  dead  Lucy, 
and  never  shaping    into    human  words  that 
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mighty  sorrow  which  we  saw  was  overflowing 
every  avenue  of  his  afflicted  soul. 

I  had  been  with  them  more  than  a  week,  and 
yet  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
them — I  flattered  myself  that  my  presence 
had,  in  some  slight  degree,  assisted  in  cheering 
Aunt  Rachel,  and  I  hoped  that  Mr.  Melville 
was  beginning  to  regard  me  as  a  friend,  and 
to  like  having  me  near  him.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Melville  himself  who  first  suggested  that  I 
ought  to  return  home. 

I  was  alone  with  him  one  day,  when,  with 
his  usual  abruptness,  he  said — 

"They  must  miss  you  very  much  at  the 
Rectory,  Mrs.  Feversham.  Are  not  those  little 
notes  which  you  are  so  constantly  receiving, 
petitions  for  your  speedy  return  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied  earnestly — "  these 
little  notes  assure  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
am  not  wanted  in  the  least." 

"  And  who  is  polite  enough  to  write  you 
such  an  assurance?" 

"  Gertrude  is  my  correspondent,"  I  was 
obliged  to  confess,  "  and  I  can  quite  depend 
upon  her  veracity." 
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He  was  silent  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  this ;  and  when  I  thought  he  must  have 
forgotten  our  conversation,  he  suddenly  said 
again — 

"  Miss  Cameron  must  feel  the  loss  of  your 
society  nevertheless,  though  I  can  understand 
her  being  too  unselfish  to  acknowledge  it. 
You  have  played  the  good  Samaritan  long 
enough  in  this  part  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Fever- 
sham,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  your  duty  to  re- 
turn to  your  other  friends  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

I  was  going  laughingly  to  thank  him  for 
this  dismissal,  when  reading  my  countenance, 
he  said  gravely — 

"  I  really  mean  what  I  have  said,  and  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Feversham  must  be  too  well  aware 
of  her  own  value  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion to  misinterpret  my  words.  In  Sep- 
tember, perhaps,  you  will  come  and  visit  us 
again." 

I  felt  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  argue 
the  point  with  him ;  and  as  Aunt  Rachel 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
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him  have  his  way  for  the  present,  I  bade 
them  both  a  most  unwilhng  farewell,  and 
returned  the  following  morning  to  Lisson- 
burn. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

After  satisfying  Gertrude  as  to  Mr.  Melville's 
health,  and  answering  the  few  questions  she 
put  to  me  concerning  Aunt  Rachel,  I  thought 
it  right  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  our  friends  in 
the  valley,  and  circumstances  rendered  this 
less  difficult  to  me  than  I  had  anticipated. 

The  day  succeeding  my  return  to  the  Rec- 
tory, as  Gertrude  and  myself  were  strolling 
before  tea  in  one  of  the  shady  paths  of  the 
garden,  a  carriage  drove  up  rapidly  to  the 
gate,  and  while  we  were  trying  to  guess  who 
it  could  possibly  be,  Mrs.  Temple,  having 
caught  a  ghmpse  of  our  light  dresses  shining 
through  the  trees,  came  running  towards  us 
across  the  lawn,  looking  younger  and  hand- 
somer than  ever. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Gertrude  !"  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
future  cousin,  ''  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you ; 
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liow  more  than  happy  to  find  that  you  are 
going  to  belong  to  us.  Mrs.  Fevershain,  pray 
forgive  my  rudeness,  (turning  and  shaking 
hands  with  me  very  warmly),  but  the  truth  is,  I 
am  as  pleased  as  a  child  who  has  been  presented 
with  a  long-coveted  toy.  Mr.  Temple  declares 
I  have  not  had  a  single  lucid  interval  since  the 
moment  Arthur  announced  his  engagement. 
My  dearest  Gertrude,  where  is  your  mother  ? 
I  want  to  tell  her  that  I  have  come  purposely 
to  carry  you  off  with  me.  We  only  arrived 
this  morning,  but  I  vowed  I  would  not  sleep 
a  night  at  the  Rookery  without  you.*' 

All  this  had  been  said  so  fast,  that  both 
Gertrude  and  myself  were  looking — I  can  well 
imagine — completely  panic-stricken ;  and  Mrs. 
Temple,  amused  at  our  astonishment,  continued 
gaily— 

"I  see  I  have  come  upon  you  like  an  elf  or 
a  pixie  from  fairyland ;  but  you  may  have 
perfect  faith  in  my  mortality,  I  assure  you. 
Indeed,  if  I  speak  frankly,  I  should  say  my 
fair  cousin  here  looks  far  more  ethereal  and 
spirit-like  than  myself.     What  have  you  been 
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doing,  Gertrude,  that  yoii  have  such  thin  and 
roseless  cheeks  to  greet  me  with?" 

Poor  Gertrude  was  in  no  mood  to  reply,  as 
she  should  have  done,  to  Mrs.  Temple's  play- 
ful and  affectionate  address.  She  seemed,  in- 
deed, more  pained  than  pleased  at  this  sudden 
meeting ;  and  fearful  that  our  visitor  should 
notice  her  strange  manner,  and  be  wounded 
by  it,  I  hastened  to  speak  of  Lucy  Melville's 
recent  death,  and  to  lead  the  warm-hearted 
Mrs.  Temple  to  draw  her  own  inferences  there- 
from. 

She  saw  it  all  in  an  instant — thought  she 
saw  it,  at  least — and  begged  Gertrude  ten 
thousand  pardons  for  having  expected  her  to 
look  otherwise  than  pale  and  sad,  after  losing 
so  sweet  and  interesting  a  friend.  But  at  the 
Rookery  she  would  regain  her  spirits — the 
Rookery  would  be  the  very  place  for  her — 
such  lots  of  things  as  there  were  to  do,  such 
shoals  of  French  finery  and  nonsense  to  un- 
pack, such  innumerable  notes  and  letters  to  be 
written,  such  heaps  of  business,  in  short,  of 
every  shape  and  kind,  which  nobody  but  Ger- 
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trude,  dear,  clever  Gertrude,  could  ever  get 
through. 

And  in  reply  to  all,  Gertrude  could  only 
press  the  affectionate  speaker's  hand,  and  mur- 
mur in  her  plaintive  voice,  "  You  are  very, 
very  good,"  which  was  of  course  received  as 
her  acquiescence  in  everything  that  Mrs.  Temple 
had  proposed. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  delighted  beyond  mea- 
sure when  she  heard  what  was  in  contempla- 
tion. There  was  no  need  to  ask  her  consent 
to  Gertrude's  visit.  Mrs.  Temple  was  a  perfect 
angel  in  her  sight,  and  if  she  had  been  an  im- 
portation from  the  country  of  the  Hottentots, 
instead  of  from  the  gay  land  of  France,  I  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Cameron's  fertile  imagination  would 
have  suggested  to  her  as  many  gracious  and 
flattering  comphments  as  she  could  now,  in 
all  truthfulness,  lavish  upon  her  elegant  and 
polished  guest. 

It  was  Mrs.  Cameron  who  first  thought  of 
enquiring  about  Mr.  Lorimer;  and  uncon- 
scious of  inflicting  pain,  Mrs  Temple  turned 
laughingly  to  Gertrude,  and  congratulated  her 
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on  the  heroism  she  had  displa3ed  in  waiting 
so  long  for  tidings  of  her  beloved. 

"  You  are  quite  a  girl  after  Arthur's  own 
heart,"  she  continued,  unheeding  the  little  en- 
couragement her  playful  jesting  received,  "  for 
he  cannot  endure  demonstrative  people ;  and 
to  satisfy  his  ultra-refined  notions,  a  young 
lady  must  only  suspect  she  has  a  heart  at  all, 
after  the  gentleman  has  actually  made  her  the 
offer  of  his  hand.  For  my  part,  I  like  a  little 
warmth ;  but  chacun  a  son  gout ;  and  this 
erect,  icy,  touch-me-not  style,  is  Arthur's  beau 
ideal  of  womanly  perfection." 

Gertrude  proposed  that  as  she  had  nothing 
ready,  Mrs.  Temple  should  call  for  her  on  the 
following  day,  or  allow  her  to  come  alone. 
But  this  was  negatived  at  once.  Arthur  was 
coming  honje  to-morrow  ;  he  would  expect  to 
find  his  lady-love  at  the  Rookery  ;  besides,  Mr. 
Temple  was  dying  to  embrace  her  as  his  future 
cousin,  and  the  twins  were  gathering  all  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  to  adorn  the  room  of 
their  darling  Miss  Cameron. 

"  My  dear,  you  can  easily  get  your  things 
together,"  said  the  mother,  anxiously  ;  "  Mrs. 
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Eeversham  will  be  good  enough  to  assist  you, 
and  Mrs.  Temple  can  stay  and  have  a  chat 
with  me." 

So  it  was  all  decided  for  her,  and  without 
another  word,  Gertrude  followed  me  to  our 
room  up-stairs,  and  then  sitting  down  by  the 
open  window,  she  leant  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  feigned  to  be  looking  down  at  the  roses 
that  were  trained  along  the  wall,  but  in  reality 
looked  only  into  her  own  desolate  heart,  and 
wept  for  what  she  found  or  for  what  she  found 
not  there. 

''  Is  this  to  go,  my  love,  and  this,  and  this  ?" 
I  was  really  obliged  to  ask  the  questions, 
although  I  could  well  believe  that  she  would 
have  preferred  remaining  undisturbed. 

''  Oh,  Mrs.  Feversham,  never  mind ;  put  in 
just  what  you  like.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do  not 
care." 

No,  she  did  not  care.  It  needed  not  the 
tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken  to 
impress  the  melancholy  truth  upon  my  mind. 
I  was  not  too  old  to  understand  that  feeling  of 
utter  weariness,  that  loathing  of  the  trivialities 
of  every- day  life,  that  disgust  for  all  that  once 
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had  power  to  charm,  which  is  engendered  by 
a  sorrow  such  as  my  poor  Gertrude  was  groan- 
ing under  now.  1  could  not  help  weeping  for 
her,  as  I  collected  together  the  things  about 
which  she  was  so  inditierent ;  and  when  my 
short  task  was  accomplished,  I  sat  down  in  the 
chair  next  her  own,  and  fairly  cried  like  a 
chHd. 

Then  she  turned  round,  and  clasping  me  in 
her  arms — shedding  no  tears  herself — thanked 
me  again  and  again  for  my  sympathy,  and  as- 
sured me  that  henceforth  I  should  weep  no 
more  for  a  weakness  she  had  resolved  to  con- 
quer, which  had  already  humbled  her  to  the 
dust,  and  of  w  hich  she  felt  sincerely  and  heartily 
ashamed. 

The  words  were  sensible  and  plausible 
enough,  but  to  me  they  conveyed  little  com- 
fort, for  there  was  that  in  the  voice  w^hich 
behed  their  meaning,  and  which  revealed  more 
of  the  poor  heart's  frailty  than  Gertrude  per- 
haps herself  suspected,  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledgment  she  had  made. 

Mrs.  Temple  had  been  anxiously  expecting 
our  return  to  the  drawing-room.     She  thanked 
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Gertrude  for  the  promptitude  she  had  dis- 
played, assured  Mrs.  Cameron  her  daughter 
should  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  and  then 
begged  the  latter  to  hurry  over  her  adieux,  as 
Mr.  Temple  would  be  waiting  dinner  for  them. 

"  We  shall  be  quite  alone  to-day,"  I  heard 
her  say  to  Gertrude,  as  I  walked  behind  them 
to  the  carriage  ;  "  but  to-morrow  I  shall  send 
Edgar  to  try  and  prevail  on  that  poor,  dear 
Mr.  Melville  to  join  us.  He  must  be  so  dull 
and  miserable  without  his  Lucy ;  and  really,  if 
one  can  overlook  that  strange  manner  of  his, 
he  is  very  tolerable  as  a  companion,  after  all." 

Gertrude  said  nothing,  but  when  she  turned 
to  kiss  me  at  the  carriage- door,  I  saw  that  her 
cheeks  had  grown  a  shade  paler,  and  that  her 
very  lips  were  trembling  with  agitation. 

"  God  bless  you,  love  !"  I  whispered,  ''  and 
grant  you  strength  to  endure  to  the  end. 
There  may  be  a  fiery  trial  before  you,  Ger- 
trude, but  remember  how  much  may  be  in- 
volved in  your  firmness;  and  think  of  that 
anchor,  without  which  the  waves  will  certainly 
overwhelm  you." 

"  Now  yield  me  my  prisoner,"  exclaimed 
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Mrs.  Temple,  in  her  merry  voice.  "  Hence- 
forth she  is  lost  to  you,  Mrs.  Feversham ;  but 
we  will  treat  her  well,  and  the  chains  she  wears 
shall  be  made  of  roses." 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  I  returned  to  my 
own  room  with  a  heavier  weight  on  my  spirits 
than  I  had  known  for  many  a  long  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

EXTRACTS    FROM     GERTRUDe's     DIARY    DURING 
HER    STAY  AT  THE  ROOKERY. 

"  Wednesday  night. — What  a  change  seems 
to  have  passed  over  me  within  the  last  twelve 
hours — over  my  eternal  existence,  I  mean,  for, 
alas !  there  is  no  other  change.  But  here  I 
am,  in  this  lovely,  lovely  place,  the  home  of 
all  refinement,  and  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
atmosphere  of  affection,  as  fond,  as  tender,  as 
devoted,  as  if — as  if  I  deserved  it.  And  I  do 
not  deserve  it.  This  is  a  bitter,  bitter  feeling, 
this  plants  a  sting  in  every  word  of  kindness 
that  is  addressed  to  me — this  makes  me  shud- 
der and  recoil  within  myself  even  when  those 
precious  children,  those  fairy  twins  hang  about 
me,  and  in  their  sweet  voices  lisp  out  '  cousin 
Gertrude,  dear  cousin  Gertrude.'  They  have 
filled  my  room  with  flowers — the  loving  little 
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darlings  ! — and  Mrs.  Temple  has  added  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  comfort  and  elegance  that 
kindness  and  affection  could  suggest.  It  is 
all  bright  and  beautifid  without — and  withhi, 
what  a  blank,  what  a  cheerless,  sunless  de- 
sert ! 

"  I  do  not  require  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  existence  to  form  my  happiness.  A  little 
sunshine,  a  few  flowers,  a  quiet  home,  and  the 
privilege  of  making  one  heart  blessed — this  is 
all  I  ask — all  I  would  have  asked,  rather,  for 
now  my  destiny  is  decided;  and  weeping, 
moaning,  or  complaining,  will  have  no  power 
to  set  it  aside.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  kind- 
ness and  affection  which  is  at  present  being 
lavished  upon  me,  is  forming  a  triple  chain 
that  must  bind  me  fast  for  ever.  Dear  Mrs. 
Temple  said  it  should  be  made  of  roses.  Ah, 
she  little  knows  how  many  thorns  are  in  it,  or 
how  cruelly  my  heart  is  bleeding  from  their 
wounds. 

"  To-morrow,  Mr.  Lorimer  will  be  here,  and 
another  too,  is  to  be  invited.  He  will  not 
come,  however — I  know  he  will  not  come,  and 
this  is  well !    How  cold  I  grew^  this  evening 

N  3 
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when  Mrs.  Temple  began  asking  me  about  my 
residence  with  the  Melvilles,  and  if  I  hked  the 
father  any  better  on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
What  could  she  have  thought  of  me  when  I 
stammered  out  that  I  liked  all  the  family  very 
much,  but  that  Mr.  Melville's  outward  man- 
ner had  remained  nearly  the  same  ?  I  could 
talk  of  Aunt  Rachel,  and  of  Lucy,  fast  enough. 
Oh,  weak,  weak  heart,  what  will  be  the  end 
of  all  this. 

''  Thursday  evening. — What  a  trying  day  ! 
I  crept  wdth  thankfulness  to  the  welcome  soli- 
tude of  my  own  quiet  room,  but  I  cannot 
sleep.  I  must  employ  myself  in  some  way. 
Mrs.  Temple  was,  if  possible,  kinder  and  more 
amiable  than  ever  this  morning.  She  insisted 
on  taking  me  for  a  drive  after  breakfast,  be- 
cause her  husband  had  remarked  how  pale  I 
was  looking,  and  had  reminded  us  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  did  not  hke  pale  cheeks.  We  went 
to  see  dear  Ella,  and  Mrs.  Temple  took  her 
several  pretty  little  knick-knacks  that  she  had 
brought  from  Paris.  But  it  was  not  an  agree- 
able visit ;  the  baby  was  ailing,  and  this  had 
put  Ella  in  a  bad  temper,  and  the  house  looked 
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uncomfortable,  and  Sidney  appeared  harassed 
and  ill  at  ease.  I  was  really  quite  glad  to  get 
away  again,  and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Temple  must 
have  been  so  too,  although  she  only  made  a 
remark  on  the  pretty  cottage,  and  on  the  blue- 
ness  of  baby's  eyes. 

"Just  before  we  had  finished  luncheon, 
Mr.  Temple  suddenly  started  up,  and  said  he 
must  be  off  to  the  valley,  to  see  if  he  could 
bring  Mr.  Melville  back  to  dinner.  I  felt  that 
I  blushed  desperately,  and  Mrs.  Temple  turn- 
ing to  me  in  her  affectionate,  playful  way, 
said :  '  lie  shall  not  interfere  with  you  and 
Arthur,  my  love,  for  I  intend  keeping  him,  if 
he  comes,  all  to  myself.'  She  could  actually 
think  that  I  disliked  the  idea  of  Mr.  Melville 
coming,  lest  he  should,  in  any  way,  mar  my 
enjoyment  of  Arthiu  Lorimer's  society. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  morning  I  spent  in 
assisting  Mrs.  Temple  to  unpack  her  Parisian 
treasures,  and  in  listening  to  her  animated  ac- 
count of  the  gaieties  of  the  French  capital. 
She  paused  once  or  twice  to  say  how  grave 
and  quiet  I  had  grown,  but  doubted  not  it 
would  be  different  when  a  certain  individual 
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was  at  my  side.  How  torturing  all  this  was  ! 
At  length,  somebody  came  to  summon  my 
lively  companion  away,  and  I  continued  the 
occupation  I  had  been  engaged  in  alone.  I 
was  glad  to  be  alone,  and  ungrateful  enough 
to  hope  that  Mrs.  Temple  would  be  detained 
till  dinner  time.  It  is  less  painful  to  me 
to  listen  to  general  conversation,  than  to 
converse  in  private  with  one  to  whom  I  dare 
not  reveal  a  single  feeling  of  my  heart. 

''  Suddenly,  as  I  sat  gazing  abstractedly  at 
some  ornaments  I  had  just  unpacked,  the  hall 
bell  rung,  and  my  first  impulse  was,  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  lest  it  should  be  a  visitor. 
The  next  moment,  however,  hearing  Mr.  Tem- 
ple's voice,  I  kept  my  seat,  and  I  was  won- 
dering whether  he  would  come  in  and  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  errand  to  the 
valley,  when  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and 
Mr.  Melville  himself  stood  before  me. 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  I  should  have  felt  or 
looked,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  this 
sudden  meeting.  I  dare  say,  in  any  case,  I 
should  have  been  weak  enough  to  betray  ex- 
cessive agitation,  and  to  show  by  my  manner, 
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even  had  I  detected  no  change  in  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, the  influence  his  presence  must  always 
have  over  me.  But  as  it  was,  as  I  gazed 
terror-stricken  at  that  pale  and  lifeless  counte- 
nance, on  which  something  more  appalling 
than  death  seemed  to  have  set  its  seal,  my 
very  soul  was  melted  within  me,  and  had  my 
existence  itself  been  at  stake,  I  could  not  have 
kept  the  tears  from  rushing  impetuously  to 
my  eyes. 

"  I  did  not  speak,  simply  because  I  felt 
unable  to  do  so,  but  I  held  out  my  hand, 
which  Mr.  Melville  took,  in  the  cold,  proud, 
distant  way,  that  had  belonged  to  him  when 
first  we  became  acquainted.  This  restored 
my  self-possession,  although  it  seemed  to  crush 
me  to  the  dust,  and  then  I  made  some  random 
remark  about  the  weather,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  sit  down. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  how  the  sound  of 
his  voice  thrilled  through  me,  as  he  said, 
'  Thank  you.  Miss  Cameron,  I  will  take  this 
seat  if  you  will  allow  me.'  It  was  the  one 
next  my  own,  which  Mrs.  Temple  had  pre- 
viously occupied,  and  feeling  my  cheeks  be- 
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ginning  to  burn,  I  feigned  to  be  excessively 
busy  with  the  ornaments,  and  thus  kept  my 
face  averted  from  him. 

"  After  a  brief  but  most  embarrassing  si- 
lence, I  summoned  courage  to  express  my 
regret — that,  at  least,  was  sincere — ^at  my 
companion's  recent  illness,  adding,  that  I 
feared  he  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  it.  I  don't  know  whether  he  heard  what 
I  said,  but  at  all  events,  instead  of  answer- 
ing me,  he  got  up  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  then,  returning  and  standing  before 
me,  exclaimed  in  his  abrupt  manner,  '  Do 
you  know.  Miss  Cameron,  I  came  out  to- 
day solely  on  your  account.'  'Indeed!'  I 
replied,  trying  hard  to  speak  as  coldly  and  as 
firmly  as  he  did.  '  Yes  !'  Mr.  Temple  said, 
'  I  was  bound  to  come  and  offer  you  my  con- 
gratulations on  your  approaching  marriage. 
Will  you  accept  them  ?' 

"  How  could  I  bear  this  ? — did  he,  could  he 
know  how  he  was  torturing  me  ?  Yes,  he 
must  have  known  it,  for  I  felt  every  atom  of 
colour  leaving  my  face,  and  that  sensation  of 
deadly  sickness,  which  precedes  a  fainting  fit, 
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corning  on.  I  rallied,  however,  sufficiently  to 
reply  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  accept  wliat- 
ever  was  offered  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  and  total  change  of  voice  and 
manner — with  that  deep  and  most  touching 
tenderness  which  he  and  he  only  can  display, 
he  said — '  And  am  I  not  your  friend,  your 
best  friend?  do  you  not  believe,  nay,  do  you 
not  know,  that  I  would  shed  my  heart's  blood 
to  insure  your  happiness  ?  Is  it  needful  for 
me  to  tell  you,  Gertrude,  in  so  many  words, 
that  I  shall  rejoice  at  all  that  gives  you  plea- 
sure, that  I  should  grieve  at  all  that  brought 
you  pain  ?  Have  you  now  to  learn  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  can  exist  even  in  this  cold  and 
wintry  world,  a  pure,  unselfish,  and  eternal 
friendship,  and  that  such  a  friendship  I  entertain 
for  you?  Who  says  that  mi/  life  must  be  a  lonely 
and  a  cheerless  one  ?  the  sunbeams  that  fall  on 
you,  will  fall  with  a  softened  and  reflective  light 
on  me — the  flowers  that  spring  around  your  path, 
will  shed  at  least  their  dying  perfume  around 
mine.  What  more  could  I  desire,  what  more 
could  I  expect  ?  Gertrude,  give  me  your  hand, 
and  receive  this  solemn  assurance — that  come 
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sunshine  or  storm,  come  joy  or  sorrow,  come 
the  world's  applause  or  the  world's  contempt 
for  you,  I,  your  friend,  your  best  friend,  will 
never,  never  change.  I  ask  nothing,  nothing, 
Gertrude,  not  even  a  place  in  your  remem- 
brance, if  it  must  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
one  minute's  sadness  to  you.  Think  of  me  as 
of  a  brother,  a  brother  who  loves  you  well, 
and  who  would  not,  to  obtain  a  kingly  crown, 
lay  one  burden  on  your  conscience  or  pour  a 
single  tainted  drop  into  the  cup  you  have  to 
drink.'  I  listened  to  him  Hke  one  who  is  in 
a  dream — spell-bound,  speechless  :  I  felt  as  if 
life  itself  must  cease  with  the  ceasing  of  that 
kind,  tender,  earnest  voice.  Oh,  if  I  could 
then  have  wept,  or  moaned,  or  given  any  ex- 
pression to  the  agony  —  surely,  it  ivas  agony 
— that  gnawed  like  a  vulture  at  my  heart ! 
But  I  could  not,  I  could  only  look  up  at  him 
helplessly,  and  breathe  an  inward  prayer  for 
the  strength  I  so  sorely  needed.  He  must 
have  read  somewhat  of  my  feelings — he  must 
— for  I  saw  or  thought  I  saw  the  tears  gather- 
ing into  those  calm,  stedfast  eyes;  and  then 
my  own  grew  dim,  and  had  I  not  turned  away 
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at  once,  and  walked  out  into  the  garden,  I 
think  I  must  have  fainted.  Ah,  what  an  hour 
that  was — the  hour  in  which  I  sat  under  the 
shade  of  the  dark  cedar,  recalling  the  scene  I 
had  just  gone  through,  listening  to  that  hum 
of  mingled  voices  from  the  drawing-room, 
watching  the  waving  branches  of  the  tree 
above  me,  and  questioning  vainly,  idly  ques- 
tioning wherefore  I  had  such  a  weight  of  sor- 
row to  endure  !  Mrs.  Temple  came  at  last  to 
bring  me  in.  She  wondered  what  I  could 
possibly  be  doing  there  all  alone.  Had  Mr. 
Melville  offended  me  ?  or  did  1  fear  Arthur 
would  not  arrive  ?  or  had  1  a  headache,  or  was 
1  composing  poetry !  I  tried  to  smile,  but 
tears  would  come  instead ;  and  then,  passing 
her  arm  caressingly  round  my  waist,  she  said 
what  a  goose  she  had  been  to  insist  upon  Mr. 
Melville's  coming;  that  of  course  he  had  brought 
poor  Lucy  to  my  mind  again,  and  that  she 
should  only  have  herself  to  blame  if  I  looked 
dejected  and  miserable  during  the  whole  even- 
ing. And  what  a  hypocrite  I  felt !  what  a 
treacherous,  unworthy,  degraded  creature ! 
Still,  however,  weeping  on,  w^hen  Mrs.  Temple 
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expressed  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the 
poor,  heart-broken  father,  whose  look  of  other 
worlds,  she  said,  had  almost  broken  her  own 
heart  to  witness. 

"  Mr.  Lorimer  did  not  arrive  for  dinner. 
This  was  some  little  relief  to  me,  though  every 
sound  I  heard  made  me  start  and  turn  pale. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Temple  did  their  utmost  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  their  silent  guest,  who 
relapsed  every  now  and  then  into  long  fits  of 
musing,  from  which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
awaken  him  at  all.  He  joined  us  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  drawing-room,  and,  as  it  was  a 
warm,  lovely  evening,  Mrs.  Temple  proposed 
a  stroll  in  the  grounds. 

"  I  know  I  had  no  right  to  feel  pleased  at 
this — I  am  perfectly  aware  that  my  pleasure 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  evening 
or  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Temple's  shrubberies. 
I  know^  that  it  had  reference  only  to  the  hope 
of  retaining  him  longer  with  us,  and  perhaps 
of  deferring  for  a  little  while  my  dreaded  meet- 
ing with  Ai'thur  Lorimer. 

''  Could  I  conceal  from  myself  that  Mr.  Mel- 
ville too  seemed  to  like  the  proposal  ?  that  a 
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smile — the  first  I  had  seen  on  his  lips  for 
many  a  day — crossed  his  melancholy  features 
as  he  came  round  to  my  side  on  the  lawn, 
and  reminded  me  that  it  was  just  the  sort  of 
evening  I  had  always  professed  to  delight  in# 

"  '  Walk  on  together,  there's  good  people,' 
said  Mrs.  Temple  suddenly  stopping  herself; 
'  I  will  run  back  for  the  little  ones,  and  join 
you  again  in  a  minute  or  two.' 

**  Mr.  Melville  offered  me  his  arm  with  another 
kind,  soft  smile.  I  had  just  taken  it,  half 
dizzy  with  the  forbidden  pleasure  I  was  enjoy- 
ing, when  an  exclamation  from  Mrs.  Temple 
caused  us  both  to  turn  round  hastily.  And 
there  stood  Arthur  Lorimer. 

"  How^  he  greeted  me  I  really  cannot  tell. 
For  the  moment  everything  seemed  to  swim 
before  my  sight.  But  I  was  perfectly  con- 
scious when  Mr.  Melville,  pleading  a  sud- 
denly remembered  engagement,  wished  us  all 
good  bye,  and  without  bestowing  on  me  ano- 
ther friendly  look — departed. 

"  And  what  can  I  say  of  the  rest  of  the 
evening?" 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


CONTINUATION    OF    GERTRUDe's    DIARY. 


"Monday. — I  scarcely  know  how  the  days 
pass  on.  I  do  nothing,  I  enjoy  nothing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  existence — as  far  as  re- 
gards any  legitimate  purpose  or  aim — is  in  a 
mysterious  state  of  suspension ;  that  I  am 
waiting,  soul  and  spirit-chained,  for — what  I 
know  not,  but  certainly  for  something  very 
different  to  that  which  is  at  present.  I  wish, 
oh  how  earnestly  I  wish  that  it  were  otherwise, 
that  I  could  devote  myself,  heart  and  soul,  to 
the  duties  which  seem  marked  out  for  me — but 
1  cannot,  I  really  cannot — day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour  they  become  more  distasteful  to  me, 
while  my  weak  heart  yearns  towards  those 
which  I  shall  never  be  privileged  to  fulfil.  But 
is  it  weakness  to  desire  to  comfort  the  afflicted, 
to  soothe  the  mourner,  to  whisper  hope  and 
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peace  to  the  desolate  and  heavy  laden  ?     Can 
it  be  weakness  to  cleave  to  one  who  is   so 
worthy,  so  noble-minded,  and  at  the  same  time 
so    unfortunate  as  Raymond  Melville  ?     Let 
conscience  speak,  and  let  me  listen  meekly  for 
its  reply.     Not  weakness y  but  sin.     And  is  this 
the  answ^er  that  an  honest  conscience  makes  ? 
Am  I  to  believe  myself    a  sinner,  because  I 
cannot  steel  my  heart  against  one  who  has 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  my  esteem,  nay,  who 
has  done  much,  very  much  to  deepen  my  ad- 
miration and  confirm  my  regard  ?    What  does 
that  signify?     In  a  few  months  I  shall  be  the 
wife  of  another,  and  how  will  it  be  with  me  then? 
Shall  I  then  dare  to  shelter  myself  behind  the 
vain  plea  of  weakness,  when  this  treacherous 
heart,  wandering  back  to  its  lost  paradise,  sees 
one  vision  only,  and  encircles  it  wdth  a  thou- 
sand fond  regrets  ?    And  will  not  that  which  is 
a  habit  now,  remain  a  habit  then  ?   Can  I  rea- 
sonably expect  to  discover  in  the  wedding  ring, 
a  magic  charm  that  will  bind  my  thoughts  and 
affections  within  their  law^ful  circle  ? 

"  But  if,  after  all,  the  sin  consists  in  marry- 
ing Arthur  Lorimer,  what  then  is  to  become  of 
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me?  I  must  marry  him  now.  I  have  given 
a  solemn  promise  to  mamma — Ella's  future 
prospects  are  dependent  on  it  (she  must  not, 
shall  not  be  laid  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby) — Mrs.  Temple  and  her  husband  have 
received  me  as  their  relative,  Arthur  himself  is 
all  kindness  and  devotion,  and  every  minor 
circumstance  is  hurrying  me  on  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  destiny  which  still  my  heart  shrinks 
from  and  trembles  to  contemplate. 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Temple  is  beginning  to  wonder 
at  my  constant  depression.  She  sees  that  Mr. 
Lorimer's  presence  has  had  no  power  to  cheer 
me — that  I  have  been,  if  possible,  more  dejected 
since  his  arrival  than  I  was  before.  This  morn- 
ing she  asked  me  suddenly,  as  I  was  sitting 
reading  beside  her,  if  I  had  anything  more  on 
my  mind  than  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Lucy  Mel- 
ville ?  I  looked  up  at  her  in  speechless  dismay, 
and  felt  almost  as  though  my  last  hour  had 
come.  '  Never  mind,  love,'  she  said  kindly,  '  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  inquisitive,  and  if  I  cannot 
relieve  your  anxiety,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  I 
should  not  know  it.'  I  am  quite  sure,  from 
hints  she  has  occasionally  dropped,  that  Mrs. 
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Temple  connects  my  sadness  with  Ella,  whose 
thoughtless  extravagance  and  frivoHty  of  con- 
duct are  becoming  but  too  apparent  to  every- 
body. I  was  grieved  beyond  measure  to  see 
her  dressed  in  the  height  of  Parisian  elegance 
at  church  yesterday,  and  still  more  grieved 
when  Arthur  Lorimer  afterwards  observed  to 
me,  that  it  was  a  pity  Sidney  allowed  his  young 
wife  to  flirt  so  openly  with  Charles  Willoughby. 
I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  family  were  at  the 
Park  again,  for  poor,  dear  Ella  is  so  utterly 
reckless  of  appearances,  that  unless  her  hus- 
band interposes  with  his  authority  she  is  sure 
to  be  getting  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes.  If  it  is 
true  that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore, how  terrible  must  be  those  events  w^hose 
black  shadows  are  even  now  gathering  in  such 
dismal  groups  around  me  !" 

"  Wednesday. — We  had  a  very  quiet  day 
yesterday,  as  Mr.  Temple  was  absent  on  busi- 
ness, and  Mr.  Lorimer  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance at  all.  I  amused  myself  during  the  whole 
morning  with  the  twins,  (who  I  think  grow  more 
lovely  and  engaging  very  day),  and  in  the  after- 
noon I  read  aloud  to  Mrs.  Temple,  while  she 
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worked  away  at  a  pair  of  slippers  she  is  making 
for  her  husband.  Ah,  what  a  happy  pair  they 
seem !  but  then  they  married  from  affection, 
and  with  both  it  was  a  first  attachment. 

"  We  were  agreeably  surprised  in  the  even- 
ing by  a  visit  from  my  dear  Mrs.  Fever  sham. 
She  came,  ostensibly,  to  bring  a  message  from 
mamma,  but  in  reality,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  see 
how  I  was  going  on.  Mrs  Temple  left  us  to- 
gether, and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  of  my 
meeting  with  Mr.  Melville,  and  of  the  impres- 
sion his  sadly  altered  appearance  had  made  on 
me.  She  looked  very  grave  all  the  time  I  was 
speaking  about  him,  and  said,  when  I  had 
finished — '  He  has  Aunt  Rachel,  my  dear,  to 
comfort  him,  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  all 
our  sympathy  and  compassion  could  avail  him 
nothing  in  the  world.'  I  thought  this  speech 
quite  cold  and  cruel  at  the  time,  but  of  course 
she  is  right,  perfectly  right — and  it  is  only  my 
own  frail  and  wicked  heart  which  is  wrong." 

"  Thursday. — I  have  been  terribly  vexed 
and  annoyed  to-day,  though  most  unreasonably 
I  acknowledge.  Mrs.  Temple  is  going  to  give 
a  fUe  champetre,  and  half  her  London  friends 
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are  coming  from  the  sea-side  and  else^Yhe^e  to 
be  present  at  it.  But  the  most  distressing 
part  of  it  is,  that  she  does  it  on  my  account — 
at  Mr.  Lorimer's  desire,  that  I  may  be  intro- 
duced to  the  world  as  his  future  wife.  Could 
anything  be  more  painful  and  uncongenial? 
— I,  who  so  detest  being  brought  forward  or 
made  an  object  of  rem.ark.  Even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  such  a  thincr 
would  be  hateful  to  me,  and  under  these — 
surely  it  will  be  insupportable.  I  told  Mrs. 
Temple  at  once  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  but 
she  said  I  ought  to  let  Arthur  have  his  way 
about  such  a  trifling  matter — that  -he  was 
proud  of  me,  and  had  quite  set  his  heart  upon 
having  me  introduced  to  his  aristocratic  friends. 
In  short,  as  no  one  ever  intended  asking  my 
opinion,  it  seemed  ridiculous  for  me  to  give  it, 
and  the  brief  discussion  ended  in  my  being 
placed  at  Mrs.  Temple's  writing  table  with 
quires  of  note  paper  beside  me,  and  the  agree- 
able impression  on  my  mind  that  I  was  to 
write  several  dozen  invitations,  each  of  which 
appeared  to  me  like  a  separate  warrant  for  my 
own  execution.      kX  the  end  of   two  hours' 
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for  a  little  while,  so  Mrs.  Feversham  went  to 
keep  house  for  Sidney  while  the  mother  and 
child  were  absent  from  home.     I  can't  make 
out  how  or  what  it  is,  but  certainly  there  is 
something  very  odd  about  Ella  lately.     She 
seems  so  strangely  flighty,  so  incapable  of  think- 
ing soberly  on  any  subject,  so  completely  given 
up  to  the  love  of  senseless  excitements,  which 
destroy  all  the  good  there  is  in  her  character, 
and  must  eventually  mar  all  the    happiness 
both  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  life.     The 
idea  of  Mrs.  Temple's  fete  is  bewildering  to  her, 
and  she  has  already  invited  and  rejected  at  least 
half-a-dozen  dresses  in  which  she  is  to  dazzle 
the  assembled  multitude.    I  fancy  Mr.  Lorimer 
dislikes  my  sister ;  he  certainly  disapproves  of 
her  conduct  as  a  married  woman,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  he  listens  suspiciously  every 
time  she  opens  her  mouth.     I  am  very,  very 
uneasy  about  Ella,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mrs. 
Feversham  is  the  same.      Perhaps  she  may 
have   taken  the   opportunity    of    counselling 
Sidney  on  the  subject  of  his  wife's  behaviour ; 
but  he  is  so  foolishly  in  love  with  Ella  still, 
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that  I  have  little  hope  of  his  ever  bringing 
her  to  reason. 

"  Tuesday. — Another  chain,  and  a  stronger 
one  than  all  the  rest,  to  bind  me  to  Arthur 
Lorimer.  This  morning  we  were  to  go  to 
lunch  at  the  Priory,  as  its  owner  was  anxious 
for  JVlrs.  Temple  and  myself  to  see  some  un- 
provements  he  had  recently  been  making  in 
the  grounds.  We  arrived  early,  and  finding 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  w^as  absent,  I  told  Mrs 
Temple  I  would  employ  my  time  in  paying  a 
visit  at  the  farm,  as  it  was  many  weeks  sinct 
I  had  seen  any  of  the  family.  My  companion, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Lawsons,  preferred 
remaining  at  the  Priory,  so  I  went  alone. 

"  As  usual,  these  good  people  received  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  otiered  me  the  very 
best  their  house  afforded,  and  expressed  the 
deepest  regret  at  not  being  able  to  compliment 
me  on  my  looks,  which  they  all  declared  were 
far  from  what  they  ought  to  be — considering 
my  happy  prospects.  As  Mr.  Law^son  walked 
with  me  to  their  garden  gate,  I  observed  to 
him  that  I  hoped  soon  to  be  enabled  to  add  to 
the  small  stock  of  money  I  had  already  placed 
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in  his  hands  towards  the  discharge  of  rny 
father's  debts.  Instead  of  replying  in  his 
usual  cheerful  way,  he  only  looked  excessively 
embarrassed  and  remained  silent.  '  Has  any- 
thing happened,  Mr.  Lawson  ?'  I  asked  anxi- 
ously, for  these  debts  had  weighed  so  long 
upon  my  mind  that  I  associated  all  sorts  of 
calamities  with  them.  '  Oh,  no,'  he  replied 
quickly,  '  only  you  needn't  be  in  any  hurry 
about  giving  me  more  money — there's  plenty 
of  time.'  '  What  can  you  mean  ?'  I  said  again. 
'  Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  these  people,  these 
creditors  of  my  poor  father,  have  been  in  great 
distress?'  'Yes,  they  were,'  he  answered, 
trying  to  speak  carelessly,  '  but  they  are  not 
so  now.  It's  all  right.  Miss  Gertrude,  I  assure 
you.'  A  strange  suspicion  darted  like  light- 
ning into  my  brain,  and  I  said  eagerly — '  Pray 
tell  me  the  truth,  Mr.  Lawson.  I  must  know 
what  your  words  signify.'  '  Well,  then,  if  you 
must,  you  know,  it's  no  fault  of  mine.  Miss 
Gertrude,'  he  replied,  with  his  pleasant,  honest 
smile,  '  and  so  the  truth  is — Squire  Lorimer 
paid  every  shilling  of  your  father's  debts,  the 
week  after  you  became  engaged  to  him.     He 
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did  not  wish  you  to  know  anything  about  it 
till  you  were  married,  therefore  you  must  keep 
the  secret  lor  my  sake.  He's  a  noble  gentle- 
man as  ever  Kved,  and  you'll  forgive  my  bold- 
ness; Miss  Gertrude,  if  I  say  he  deserves  just 
such  a  wife  as  you.'  I  could  not  utter  a  single 
word  to  the  excellent  farmer  in  reply  to  this 
startling  communication,  I  could  only  give  him 
my  hand  mechanically,  acknowledge  his  part- 
ing salutation,  and  walk  back  to  the  Priory  in 
a  state  of  mind  that  was  very  far  from  enviable. 
When  Mr.  Lorimer  asked  me  diu'ing  luncheon 
what  made  me  so  pale  and  silent,  I  said  truly 
that  I  had  a  wretched  headache,  and  that  I 
felt  quite  unfit  to  be  away  from  home.  So 
we  came  home  without  even  going  into  the 
gardens,  and  Mrs.  Temple  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  remain  in  my  own  room  ever  since,  and 
has  sent  me  up  tea  and  smelling  bottles  and 
fruit  of  different  kinds — all,  she  says,  to  do 
my  poor  head  good,  for  headaches  are  such 
terrible  things.  I  w^onder  whether  she  know^s 
what  a  heartache  is,  and  if  she  has  any  remedy 
for  that.  But  I  must  try  to  collect  my  wan- 
dering thoughts,  to  arrange  them  in  some  sort 
of  order.     Why  is  it  that  the  knowledge  of 
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Arthur  Lorimer's  strange  generosity  is  more 
painful  to  me  than  the  reverse  ?  why  is  it  that 
the  discharge  of  those  hateful  debts  does  not 
fill  my  whole  soul  with  joyful  gratitude  now, 
as  it  certainly  would  have  done  some  few 
months  ago  ? 

"  Oh,  the  wretched,  wretched  inconsistency 
of  the  human  heart !  well  may  it  be  said  that 
it  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  endure  the 
thought  of  my  own  cold  indifference  towards 
one  who  has  laid  me  under  such  a  weighty  ob- 
ligation— towards  one  who,  whatever  may  be 
his  other  faults,  is  true,  faithful,  and  most  de- 
voted to  me.  The  more  I  am  compelled  to 
admire  and  esteem  Mr..  Lorimer,  the  more  I 
must  condemn  and  despise  myself.  It  is  true 
that  our  affections  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  be- 
yond our  own  control,  but  conscience  tells  me 
that  I  have  encouraged  feelings  towards  ano- 
ther, which,  but  for  this  encouragement,  might 
ere  now  have  softened  down  into  a  quiet,  sis- 
terly regard.  Alas !  I  am  rapidly  losing  my 
own  self-respect,  and  with  it  all  peace  of  heart 
and  mind.     There  must  come  an  end  to  this. 
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If  I  am  to  be  Mr.  Lorimer's  wife — and  surely 
there  is  no  help  for  me  now — then  I  must 
force  myself  to  think  of  him,  and  him  alone. 
What  avails  it  to  be  repeating  ever  '  It  might, 
it  might  have  been  ?'      To  how  many  hearts, 
that  still  content  themselves  with  their  iot,  this 
'  might  have  been'  brings  a  sensation  of  bitter 
and  passionate  regret.  Let  me  try  to  learn  the 
great  lesson,  that  life  is  simply  a  season  of  pro- 
bation, and  not  a  state  wherein  we  are  to  look 
for  perfect  contentment  or  repose.     If  he  were 
happy,  it    seems   to  me    that  I   could    bear 
all — all !  what  would  there  then  be  to  bear  ? 
Is  it  not  the  idea  of  his  sadness,  of  his  loneh- 
ness,  of  his  yearning  after  what  can  never  be, 
that  forms  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  element  in 
my  present  misery  ?     Yet  it  is  certain  I  have 
no  right,  even  on  these  grounds,  to  be  con- 
stantly dwelling  on  a  single  thought.     Did  not 
dear  Mrs.  Eeversham  rebuke  me  the  other  day, 
by  reminding  me  that  he  had  Aunt  Rachel  to 
cheer  and  comfort  him  ?    Yes,  and  most  thank- 
ful am  I  that  it  is  so,  for  none,  I  am  convinced, 
could  be  utterly  wretched  with  such  a  gentle, 
patient,  devoted  friend.     Let  me,  then,  bear 
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this  ever  in  my  mind ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  every 
eflbrt  to  restrain  them,  my  treacherous  thoughts 
toill  wander  back  to  the  lonely  cottage  in  the 
valley,  and  a  too  tender  pity  be  excited  by  the 
scene  imagination  will  there  present  to  me,  let 
reason  rebuke  such  weakness,  and  say,  in  Mrs. 
Feversham's  words,  '  He  has  Aunt  Rachel  to 
comfort  him.'  " 
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